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THE WEEK. 


THERE is grave news from Tibet, where our armed 
mission is on the defensive. There is equally grave 
news from the Colonial Office, which announces that 
leave to import Chinamen has now been given. From 
Hongkong we learn that there has been a fatal case of 
plague among the cargo of labourers ready to 
be shipped off. From Mr. Lyttelton’s Blue Book we 
learn that Lord Milner has, as was to be expected, 
made his superior—whose measure, it is clear from 
his brusque language, he has taken pretty justly—break 
his promise to the House of Commons to see that there 
was a minimum wage of 2s. a day for the Chinaman. 
At a dinner to Mr. Chamberlain, attended by Mr. Beit, 
Dr. Rutherfoord Harris, and others, some £20,000 have 
been added to the funds of the Tariff Reform League, 
and Protection has finally and formally destroyed the 
old Liberal Unionist Party. Yet onall these issues the 
House of Commons is silenced. Mr. Balfour’s tactics, 
his habit of making obliging friends put down blocking 
motions to which they are hostile, the rigid interpre- 
tation of the rules of the House of Commons— 
these things have between them paralysed the House of 
Commons. This state of things is a mockery and a 
scandal. The House of Commons ought to be able, if 
it wishes—as it should in our judgment wish—to put 
an end to this Tibetan folly, to stifle the Chinese 
ordinance, and to declare its allegiance to Free Trade. 
As things are it can do none of these things. it has to 
discuss not what the nation needs but what Mr. Balfour 
chooses. Pee 
We shall discuss more fully later the Govern- 
ment’s Blue Book on the Rand labour question. We 
wish to draw attention to a question raised by Mr. 
Whitley on Wednesday. Mr. Lyttelton, replying to 
Mr. Whitley, said he did not think that native 
prisoners, at the termination of their sentence, were 
sent to work in the mines against their will. When 
pressed by Mr. Whitley, Mr. Lyttelton said he would 
inquire, and that inquiry is necessary seems probable 
for the Blue Book shows that no less than three 
different chiefs asserted that this practice was in 
force. On page 31 there occurs this passage in the 
evidence of Umzimkulu: ‘‘ Some stated that they had 
been before the Resident Magistrate for some trifling 
offence and sentenced to gaol for a certain time, and 
at the expiration of that time they were discharged and 
taken to the Pass Office, hoping to receive passes for 
seeking employment, as was the case during the 
Dutch government. To their great disappointment 
they were kept there for any company, firm, contractor, 
or gentleman to contract them for not less than six 
months, and employ them in any kind of work con- 
trary to their will and health” Two other chiefs refer 
to this practice on pages 29 and 36. Another impor- 
tant question was put by Dr. Hutchinson on 
Tuesday, who called Mr. Lyttelton’s attention to 
Dr. Haldane’s observations on an inquest held 
on a Cornish miner who had died of phthisis. Dr. 
Haldane had remarked that rockdrilling wasdangerous, 
and should be done by use of the water jet. Mr. Lyt- 
telton said that the report on which Dr. Haldane and 
others have been engaged on miner’s phthisis in Corn- 
wall would soon be published, and that he would bring 
it to the attention of the Transvaal Government. We 


are glad to hear this, but we should like to know, as we 





asked some months ago, why no adequate inquiry was 
made into this matter before the Chinese ordinance 
was sanctioned, 





Some interesting half-lights on the diplomatic 
aspects of the Macedonian question were cast by the 
proceedings of the Austro-Hungarian Delegations and 
the Italian Chamber during the past week. Both 
Count Goluchowski and Signor Tittoni professed a 
correct official optimism, and the Austrian Minister 
was actually able to announce that on the day before 
his speech, or rather more than seven months after 
the drafting of the Austro-Russian Reforms, the first 
detachment of officers had actually left Salonica to take 
up their duties in the interior. But it must not be 
supposed that Count Goluchowski is really so simple as 
he wishes us to believe. He knows very well that the 
Reform Scheme, sincerely supported only by England, 
will fail as it was meant to fail, and apparently he 
foresees the consequences. For the Delegations are 
asked to accept a startling series of Estimates, extend- 
ing over the next five years, designed to put both 
army and navy on a footing of thorough preparedness. 
The increase for this year alone runs to twenty millions. 
It is obvious that Austria does not mean to neglect 
her opportunity. Russia is occupied, and only Italy 
stands in the way of her ambitions. 

* Austro- Hungary could not remain indifferent to 
disturbances in the neighbourhood of her south-eastern 
border. Her object was to make intervention 
superfluous. There was no contradiction between this 
policy and the demands of the military authorities for more 
armaments, for it would be too late to arm when danger 
was at the door.” 

The Italian Foreign Minister was even more explicit : 


“ With Austria the relations of Italy were friendly, and 
their understanding in respect tothe Balkans was complete. 
Neither country desired interventions nor occupations in 
Albania. Their one wish was to maintain the political 
status quo, and if this should prove impossible they would 
advocate the establishment of autonomy on a basis of 
nationality. It was true that both Italy and Austria were 
engaged in perfecting their armies and navies, but always in 
the interests of peace.” 


In plain words, Italy and Austria are each of them 
arming in order to prevent the other from seizing 
Albania. ‘* My cousin Charles and I are perfectly 
agreed,” said Francis I.; “we both want Milan.” 
But for the first time comes a hint that freedom may 
find her account in this conflict of rival ambitions. 
Signor Tittoni declares that should the maintenance of 
the present unstable equilibrium become impossible, 
Italy and Austria will unite to make Albania 
autonomous. If this means anything at all, it is the 
best piece of news about the Balkans since the Treaty 
of San Stefano. With a generation of schooling the 
Albanians have it in them to become the most 
promising race in South-Eastern Europe. But where, 
one wonders, does Macedonia come in? Apparently 
this Austro-Italian compact, whatever it may be worth, 
relates only to Albania. Yet the Macedonians are fifty 
years ahead of the Albanians in political education. 
Their title to autonomy is very much clearer. Italy, 
unfortunately, has no direct interests west of the Pindus 
range. But the meeting of Prince Ferdinand and 
King Peter this week at Nisch suggests that Servia 
and Bulgaria are alive to the danger of Austrian 
intervention and that there is now some chance of 
their sinking their jealousies in order to keep the 
Balkan peninsula for the Balkan peoples. 
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THE meeting of the Liberal Unionist Council a few 
hours before the Black resolution was moved in the 
House of Commons served to prove that however suc- 
cessful Mr. Balfour may be in evading defeat in the 
House he is quite unable to prevent the dissolution of 
his party outside it. The proceedings were decorous 
and almost formal. The Duke of Devonshire confined 
himself to a calm review of the history of the disruption 
which is now complete. Mr. Chamberlain was content 
to put forward his own proposals for a remodelling of 
the party organisation. The old ‘‘ Council” and the 
‘* Association” both disappear and a new democratic 
body, formed on the lines of the National Liberal 
Federation, will take their place. What was in its 
origin a league formed ad hoc to resist Home Rule dis- 
appears with the Duke of Devonshire’s secession, and 
Mr. Chamberlain gains one caucus the more, The new 
constitution will give full powers to the new league to 
take a decided line on the fiscal question, and, of course, 
it will declare for the whole Birmingham programme. 
The new departure has a direct bearing on the Irish 
question. It is true that both the Duke of Devonshire 
and Mr. Chamberlain were at pains to reiterate their 
continued hostility to Home Rule, but the fact remains 
that neither of them cares to maintain in being the one 
Organisation called into life to oppose Mr. Gladstone’s 
policy. For eighteen years the Liberal Unionists have 
acted on the assumption that the maintenance of Pitt’s 
Irish settlement was an Imperial interest which over- 
ruled all others. To that theory they have subordinated 
their natural and traditional views on every other 
domestic question. At length an issue has arisen 
which has broken the spell of that obsession. It has 
ceased to be the guiding motive of their policy, and the 
way is now clearing for a fresh orientation. How far 
they may go we can hardly predict. Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s sympathetic speech on Irish Financial 
Relations suggests that the influence of new associa- 
tions and alliances is already at work. 


THE most difficult speech to make on the motion of 
the Government to erect a statue to Lord Salisbury in 
Westminster Abbey was that which fell to Mr. 
Redmond. It is never an easy thing to dissent 
from a motion to honour a dead man, but Mr. 
Redmond contrived to do his duty, which was to 
assert that Irishmen could not join in a tribute 
to a statesman who had wounded and thwarted Irish 
feeling, with admirable tact and taste. Of the other 
speeches, that by Mr. Balfour was the most interest- 
ing. It was a particularly successful piece of descrip- 
tion. Mr. Balfour laid emphasis specially on Lord 
Salisbury’s isolation. Lord Beaconsfield liked a 
theatrical triumph. Mr. Gladstone derived great 
energy and power from popular confidence. Lord 
Salisbury lived in the composure of indifference 
and a profound detachment. This aloofness 
belonged to his nature, and if it had _ its 
virtues, it had also grave weaknesses. If Lord Salis- 
bury was remote from the advertisements and noisy 
emulations of politics, he showed little curiosity and 
interest about his fellows. It was a strange fate that 
gave Lord Salisbury as his rivals just those men who 
knew best how to work on the popular feeling which 
Lord Salisbury dreaded. First Lord Beaconsfield, and 
then Mr. Chamberlain, succeeded in capturing Lord 
Salisbury’s party for a creed that was not his. 
The great type of patrician government, Lord Salis- 
bury saw these men of alien methods transform his 
party, which he wished to be a party of sober common 
sense, into a party of excitements and defiance. They 
were working in their own medium, and Lord Salis- 
bury soon abandoned his resistance. In the last years 
of his life his spirit was that of resignation—sometimes 
cynical resignation—to calamities which statesmen less 
mistrustful of popular government would have tried to 


avert. The nation knew little about him, and he did 
not take great trouble to know much about the nation. 

Tue French Chamber of Deputies reassembled on 
Tuesday last, but so tar the business transacted has 
been of a purely formal character. The chief business 
of the session will be the consiceration of the measure 
reducing the term of service in the army to two years 
and the proposed income-tax, which amounts to 
a change in the form of taxation rather than in its 
incidence. The Government will probably take warn- 
ing by the narrow majority by which they escaped 
defeat on M. Millerand’s interpellation last March 
to give legislative effect to the proposals of the 
Committee on Workmen’s Pensions. They can- 
not, as M. Millerand remarked, subsist for ever on 
the negations of anti-clericalism. But it is only on 
anti-clerical measures that they are at one with the 
Senate, and their position is beset with difficulties. 
The news columns of the French papers are full of 
evidence that the suppression of the congregations 
has not meant the suppression of congregational 
education ; the monks have secularised themselves and 
reopened their schools as lay establishments, with 
the result that the cry for the revival of the State 
University monopoly is making itself heard among the 
Left. Ali that the Government can claim, remarked M. 
Doumer sardonically the other day, is that, in the 
words of Si¢yes, nous avons regu. M. Doumer’s speech, 
which has attracted much attention, seems to indicate 
that he is prepared during this Session to organise the 
discontent with M. Combes that undoubtedly exists 
among the more moderate section of the Ministerial 
bloc. A, 

Humanité, the journal of M. Jaurés, has published 
what purports to be the authentic text of the Circular 
Note which Pius X. has addressed to the Catholic 
Sovereigns as a protest against the visit of M. Loubet 
to the King of Italy. The Note adopts a tone of chid- 
ing reproof towards the French Government for having 
broken a rule whereby the Governments of all countries 
in communion with Rome have, despite the gravest 
reasons of policy, alliance, or relationship, respected 
the Pope’s maintenance of his temporal claims against 
the House of Savoy. The eldest daughter of the 
Catholic Church is reminded of the privileges which 
it enjoys under the Concordat, and a veiled threat 
appears to be conveyed in the intimation that but for 
‘special reasons of a grave character” the Papal 
Nuncio at Paris would have been recalled. Pius X. 
appears to have been singularly ill-advised by Cardinal 
Merry del Val, and French papers of all shades otf 
Opinion, including the organ of M. Méline, deprecate 
the tone of the Pontifical Note. It is, indeed, hardly 
to be expected that France should subordinate her 
policy in regard to Italy to the policy of the Pope while 
a Protestant rival like Germany should remain un- 
fettered by any such consideration. This faux pas on 
the part of the Vatican has, as might be expected, 
been seized upon by the Radical and the Socialist 
organs to demand the immediate denunciation of the 
Concordat. M. Clemenceau in particular, who has 
always asserted the ‘‘ unity ” of the religious question 
in France, demands the immediate ‘‘ secularisation of 
the State and of society.” It is doubtful, as M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau was accustomed to point out, 
whether those who make this demand quite realise 
what it would mean in France. It would almost cer- 
tainly mean exceptional legislation of the kind insti- 
tuted by the Prussian ‘“ May laws” of Bismarck, and 
the example is not encouraging. 


THE utmost amazement and dismay prevail in 
Austria and Hungary in consequence of a demand 
of £14,750,000 (of which nearly half, 46,778,000, is to 
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be spent in 1905) made by Count Goluchowski at the 
Budget Committee of the Delegations on Monday. 
If this extraordinary demand is not specifically intended 
to be a preparation for an expedition into Macedonia 
it means that Dr. Von Koerber’s policy of social 
expenditure has been overruled by the military and 
naval men—a thing which will have disastrous effects 
in aggravating the internal discontents and dissensions 
of the dual monarchy. According to the Zimes corre- 
spondent the Press of Austro-Hungary is cudgelling 
its brains to discover how (at a time when, as Count 
Goluchowski says, the relations of the Govern- 
ment with the Powers ‘‘continue to be the best 
possible”) a case can be made out for this extraordinary 
military and naval outlay. The most plausible sugges- 
tion is that the military and naval authorities thought 
this a favourable opportunity for scooping in public 
money. In the words of the Zimes correspondent, 
they ‘‘have taken advantage of the impression pro- 
duced by the Russo-Japanese war to bring home to the 
country the danger of insufficient military preparation.’ 

The absurdity of the argument is too patent almost, 
we should have thought, even for an Austrian Govern- 
ment. The expenditure of Japan on military and 
naval preparation has been on a pigmean scale com- 
pared with that of Russia. It is as if British experi- 
ences in the Boer war were to be taken as a proof that 
Great Britain spent too little on army and navy 
between 1891 and 1899. Inefficiency and corruption 
are not cured, but aggravated, by fresh expenditure. 





In the House of Commons, Mr. W. J. Bull has 
moved a reduction in the National Gallery vote, in 
order to clear the ground for discussion on the manage- 
ment of that institution, and has also put on the paper 
a motion “ To call attention to the present administra- 
tion of the Tate Gallery by the trustees of the National 
Gallery, and to the character of the pictures with which 
the valuable space therein is being steadily filled ; and 
to move that in the opinion of this House the Tate 
Gallery should have a separate and independent manage- 
ment.” Formore reasonsthan one this action, especially 
the second part of it, may beheartily welcomed. Notonly 
is it high time that the eight National Gallery trustees, 
who allow themselves to be dictated to by Sir Edward 
Poynter, should be replaced in the management of the 
Tate Gallery by another and more independent body ; 
the motion, also, may quite possibly pave the way for 
Parliamentary discussion on the Chantrey Bequest. At 
any rate, since the greater part of the ‘‘ valuable space” 
at Millbank is being ‘‘ steadily filled” by the purchases 
of the Chantrey trustees, it can scarcely fail to elicit 
some interesting opinions on the character of these pic- 
tures, and, one may reasonable hope, will lead to 
further developments. Should it be resolved that the 
Tate Gallery is to have an independent management, 
the President of the Academy and his colleagues 
may find themselves confronted by a very awkward 
dilemma. Hitherto their selections from Burlington 
House have met with nothing but blind approval and 
acceptance by the Gallery authorities, until it has 
almost become an article of belief that the former, 
and not the latter, are the real arbiters of that 
Gallery’s destinies. In the event of a fresh and pos- 
sibly less pliant body taking the reins, the Academy 
may find itself in the humiliating position of having 
to consult it with regard to future Chantrey acquisi- 
tions—or to house them elsewhere. 

It has been left for an American to realise the com- 
mercial possibilities of the Arctic regions. Commander 
Peary is about to lead a personally-conducted expedi- 
tion of millionaire tourists to play among the icebergs 
of Smith Sound. They will not look for the Pole nor 
venture too far within the region of privations and 
risks. But they will be able to say when they retura 
that they have spent a summer where Nansen wintered 


in 1898. Their yacht will strain at the moorings of the 
Fram, and ride the waves which she had known as ice. 
On the whole, it seems an innocent ambition which de- 
serves encouragement. There are no charming races 
in these latitudes to corrupt. The Eskimos have no 
graces to forget, and if the tourists leave their mark 
behind them it is some consolation to reflect that ice- 
bergs melt. If this species of adventure should 
become popular, if the tourist stream should set now 
for the North Pole and again for the lakes of Uganda, 
the rest of us who keep to the beaten track may find it 
unfrequented. There is a great day coming when the 
gondolas of Venice will no longer fly the stars and 
stripes and the beggars of the Acropolis will unlearn 
their English. aes 

Tue Sociological Society is to be congratulated 
on securing a paper from that hale veteran Mr. Galton 
on the science of “Eugenics.” It is a science which 
will continue, one bopes, to stir a good deal of preli- 
minary discussion, and even Mr. Wells has hardly 
carried it much further than Plato. There are so many 
bases to be well and truly laid. What chances are 
there that capable parents will have capable offspring ? 
Are acquired modifications transmitted ? And can any 
sociological wisdom do better for the race in the choice 
of parents than natural attraction itself? Gliding rather 
slightly over these difficulties, Mr. Galton laid some 
practical proposals before his audience, which seem 
not a little whimsical. He would have the society 
institute a systematic collection of facts ‘‘ showing the 
circumstances in which large and thriving families 
have most frequently originated,” a thriving family 
being ‘‘one in which the children have gained dis- 
tinctly superior positions to those who were their 
classmates in early life,” and from these facts he 
would compile ‘‘a golden book of thriving families.” 
But really all this labour seems unnecessary. The 
records of the Hotel Cecil would seem to furnish ready 
made the thing he seeks. 





It is grateful news to read that the friends of the 
late Sir Leslie Stephen are arranging a memorial 
which will keep green the memory of his personality— 
his word is its own monument. To present an en- 
graving of his portrait by Mr. Watts to the haunts 
which knew his grave presence best is a happy idea. 
But this, after all, is a private act which testifies to 
the ‘‘affection and regard” of an inner circle. It 
seems a pity that the larger public, who owe to his 
name a debt of gratitude less intimate but no less real, 
should take no action. Sir Leslie Stephen repre- 
sented an attitude in English letters which is growing 
obsolete. Like Locke and Hume and all the greater 
English thinkers, he faced his problems as a private 
person unhampered by the academic prepossessions 
that beset the philosopher of the chair. Again, like 
Locke and Hume, he brought politics and history into 
direct relation with his systematic thinking. There 
came of this independence a breadth and humanity 
which the professed teacher, the professor of history or 
philosophy, rarely attains in the specialisation which his 
prescribed dutiesimpose. Since his death the German 
professorial type is left more nearly supreme among 
us. Sir Leslie Stephen and Mr. Herbert Spencer seem 
for the moment to close a great national tradition. 

A CORRESPONDENT to the TZimes reports that 
Wagner’s ‘‘ Rule Britannia” overture has been found 
in the town ot Leicester, after having been lost for sixty 
years. Wagner was much taken with the tune of 
‘* Rule Britannia,” especially with the opening bars. 
It seemed to him to express the resolute and aspiring 
character of the English people. He, therefore, wrote 
an overture in 1836, mainly based upon the tune. It 
must be remembered that at this time his musical taste 
was very various. He rushed from imitations of 
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Beethoven to imitations of Bellini. In 1840 he sent 
the score ot his overture to the London Philharmonic 
Society, and somehow or other it disappeared. 
Some years ago a great deal of manuscript music 
belonging to a musician named E. W. Thomas, once 
the conductor at the Leicester Opera House, who died 
in the workhouse, was sold at Leicester and bought 
bya Mr. Gamble. Only the other day Mr. Gamble, 
chancing to look through some of the manuscripts, 
noticed one headed ‘‘ Rule Britannia Overture,” and onthe 
last page discovered the signature Richard Wagner. 
It is said that experts to whom it has been submitted 
have no doubt that it is genuine. It is sad to think 
that the unfortunate Thomas should have possessed so 
valuable a treasure without ever profiting by it. No 
doubt the work will soon be performed in London, per- 
haps by the society to whom it was first offered ; but 
since it was written three years before Wagner's first 
masterpiece, the Faust overture, it is not likely to have 
any but a historical interest. 

THE presentation to Doctor Joachim on the occasion 
of the Diamond Jubilee of his first appearance in 
England took place with all the success which the 
occasion deserved. Graceful speeches were made by 


‘ Sir Hubert Parry, Mr. Balfour, and Doctor Joachim 


himself ; and thenthe great master returned thanks with 
yet more eloquence in his performance of Beethoven’s 
Violin Concerto, a masterpiece that might well 
seem to have been written to prove that he is the 
greatest player the world has ever seen. Ysaye and 
Wilhelmi perhaps have had more command of the pure 
magic of sound, and they are also great interpreters 
of great music ; but not so great as Joachim. Hearing 
him at his best, one feels that he could do whatever 
he pleased with his instrument, and that if he refrained 
from the last perfection of one kind of beauty, it was 
only that he might give all his power to the perfection 
of a beauty still higher. There must be compromise in 
the finest art of the greatest master, even in the art of 
Joachim playing Beethoven; and Joachim chose the 
best compromise that was possible. This performance 
of the violin concerto is all of a piece, with a perfect 
balance between all its parts, yet a full expression of 
all its beauties. As Beethoven conceived it as a whole, 
so Joachim plays it. No man could attain to such an 
understanding and such a mastery of great music 
unless he had spent his whole life in the effort to do so. 
It is the glory of Joachim that he has always stead- 
fastly chosen the better path and ‘‘ laboured up the hill 
of heavenly truth” in spite of the thousand temptations 
which beset all great performers and to which so many 
of the greatest of them yield. 

Last autumn antiquarian investigations were 
begun upon Ludlow Castle. They have now been re- 
sumed, and the base of the keep, the chapel, and the 
kitchen are being examined. Ludlow Castle is best known 
to most people as the scene of the famous performance 
of Comus which occurred in the hall of the castle 
when John Earl of Bridgewater inhabited it as Lord 
President of Wales. The masque was written for his 
children, and they took the principal’parts in it. To 
those who know that beautiful country of the west 
Comus seems to be filled with the enchantment of it. 
It is strange that that country should not be better 
known. Ludlow is perhaps the most beautiful little 
town in England, and the Teme, the small tribu- 
tary of Sabrina fair upon which it stands, is 
one of the most beautiful of the little ruins 
in England. But Ludlow Castle is famous for 
many things besides Comus. The home of the 
Mortimers, it was the chief strategic point in the end- 
less border warfare between England and Wales; and 
the whole country round it, overshadowed by the 
Welsh mountains and adorned with other spiendid 
ruins besides Ludlow, is full of the memories of that 


warfare. Yet it is now, perhaps, the most peaceful part 
of England, and the contrast between the tranquil 
present and the troubled past is one of its many charms. 
Its wild beauty is pervaded with that comfort of ruins 
of which Mr. Hudson has lately written with so much 
eloquence. We may hope that the investigators now 
at work upon Ludlow Castle will discover some new 
facts to add to the store of romance which it contains. 
Tue death of Mr. Thomasson is a grievous loss. 
A very rich man, he had a strength and simplicity 
of character rare in his class. His father was one 
of Cobden’s trustiest friends, and Mr. Thomasson 
was educated with Cobden’s son at the Pestalozzian 
School in Worksop. He represented his native town 
of Bolton from 1880 to 1886, when he declined to sup- 
port Home Rule. But he could not co-operate with the 
Unionist Party ; and he devoted the last years of his 
life to strenuous support of that section of the Liberal 
Party which has opposed itself to the growth of mili- 
tarism and Imperialism. He was a prominent figure on 
Mr. Morley’s platform at the great meeting held at 
Manchester in September, 1899, to protest against the 
Boer war, and he shortly afterwards joined the League 
against aggression and militarism. He was born 
and bred a Cobdenite. He never swerved from 
the principles of his school. Peace, retrenchment, 
free trade, education, land law reform, summed up his 
political gospel. He was no socialist, though, like Mr. 
Morley, he would not have hesitated between the alter- 
natives of socialism and militarism. His private 
frugality contrasted with great public munificence. His 
native town, Bolton, has received from him many educa- 
tional endowments, including 100 scholarships and 
exhibitions which he gave to the Bolton School Board 
in 1876. A keen naturalist, he was very fond of birds. 
More than twenty years ago, to encourage the taste for 
natural history, he presented Bolton with Mere Hall and 
Park, and fitted up the house as a library and museum 
for the town. In every way a good man and a good 
citizen, he has left behind him a memory and an example, 
and a son who worthily maintains the family tradition. 





FIXTURES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


LECTURES. 
Royal Institution, Albemarle-street. 
May 21, Mr. Tovey on Sonata style and the Sonata forms, 3 p.m. 
May 24, Mr. Newall on the “ Solar Corona,” 5 p.m. 
May 26, Mr. H. G. Wells on “ Literature and the State,” 5 p.m. 
May 27, Prince of Monaco on Progress of Oceanography, g p.m. 
Concerts, Etc. 
Yvette Guilbert Recitals, May 25 and 27 at 3.30p.m. ; May 26 at 8.30p m,, 
Bechstein Hall. 
Mr. Joseph Ivimley’s Orchestral Concerts, 8.30, St. James’s Hall. 
THEATRES, 
May 25, Lady Flirt at Haymarket, 8.30. 


< 


May 26, Hippolytus (Mr. Gilbert Murray's Translation), at Lyric, 3 p.m. 





DIARY OF THE WAR. 

THERE is again (at the time of writing—on Friday mora- 
ing) no news of importance, nor any that enables us to se2 
further ahead than one could see a week ago. There :s 
a story that a Japanese force is north-east of Mukdea, 
still in the mountains, but threatening the Liao-Yang 
communications. It is a story which wants a lot of 
confirmation. By what road could such a force bring 
artillery ? In Europe you can converge from every point, 
but in Europe there are roads. How could a force, strik 
ing across the watershed north-east of Mukden, take its 
field artillery without the enemy finding it out? There 
are but mountain tracks, along which infantry could pass 
with difficulty; guns not at all. 

That the Tapanese should have lost one of their six 
battleships and one of their best armoured cruisers on a 
mine is but what their opponents have suffered—an effect 
of pure chance. A single disaster at sea, even upon this 
scale, does not affect the present attitude of the cam- 
paign. The one thing that will count is a battle—pre- 
sumably in the neighbourhood of Liao-Yang—and that 
we must wait for before any guess can be made as to the 
future course of the war, 
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MR. BALFOUR ON PARLIAMENTARY 
GOVERNMENT. 

S1r Lucius O’TRIGGER: Now to enter into conversation with 
him, and so quarrel genteelly. (Goes up to Captain Absolute.) 
With regard to that matter, Captain, 1 must beg leave to 
differ in opinion with you. 

CAPTAIN ABSOLUTE: Upon my word, then, you must be a very 
subtle disputant—because, sir, I happened just then to be 
giving no opinion at all. 

Sir Luc.: That’s noreason. For give me leave to tell you, a 
man may think an untruth as well as speak one. 

ABs.: Very true, sir; but if a man never utters his thoughts I 
should think they might stand a chance of escaping contro- 
versy. 

N Lord Hugh Cecil’s trenchant speech on Wednes- 

day nothing was more complete or more faithful 
to the facts than his description of one aspect of 

Mr. Balfour’s position. He said that if Mr. Balfour 

was beaten he would have to go to the King and say : 

‘*Your Majesty, 1 am unable any longer to conduct 

the administration of the country because the House 

of Commons persists in welcoming declarations made 
by members of the Government.” Few men are able 
to describe the situation of their adversaries with 
perfect justice, but no one could complain of the 
accuracy of Lord Hugh Cecil’s statement. What 

Mr. Balfour resists at all costs is a declara- 

tion by the House of Commons that the members 

of the Government are speaking the truth. Mr. 

Black asked the House of Commons to praise the 

Government for what it had said against taxing food. 

Mr. Chamberlain asked it to praise the Government 

for what it had said against Free Trade. Mr. Bal- 

four dared not accept praise from either quarter be- 
cause it would compromise him in the eyes of some 
supporters, so he asked the House of Commons to treat 
what he had said as quite unimportant—a declaration 
by the Prime Minister that he wants to reverse the 
fiscal traditions of the country, and to decline to discuss 
it. All this, he says, has no practical importance ; it 
will concern us, perhaps, eight years later. Lord Hugh 

Cecil compared Mr. Chamberlain on Wednesday to 

Bob Acres. Mr. Balfour knows a better way of 

escaping controversy, and that is to be giving just now 

no opinion at all. 

All this, of course, has its amusing side, and the 
Times reporter who says that Mr. Collings and Mr. 
Bowles appeared to be carrying on an animated 
conversation at one point in Lord Hugh Cecil’s speech 
had evidently caught the spirit of the scene. But it 
has another and even more important significance. It 
means that Mr. Balfour believes that he can rely 
on the mere sentiment of party loyalty to smother 
civil war in the House of Commons while it rages 
merrily outside. He has certainly calculated this 
element more precisely than his critics. A certain 
number of Free Trade Unionists appreciate the situa- 
tion. They know that they are in process of annihila- 
tion in the party, and perhaps some of them, after 
reading Mr. Strachey’s clever forecast in his sketch of 
the Bread Riots, understand that a Protectionist Parlia. 
ment might quite conceivably be elected with Protection 
itself a minor issue at the polls. But these are a 


minority. There are more men of the calibre of one 
eminent ex-Minister in the House of Commons, men 
who in every crisis have begun by showing their teeth 
and ended by showing their heels. 
though 


They are party 


men, and they are uneasy about the 


future they would rather drift with Mr. Balfour 
than swim with men who have been their life- 
long opponents. This fact dominates the situa- 
tion, and it means that unless Liberals can com- 
mand more strategy or more discipline or more energy 
than they have hitherto shown the country will not get 
rid of a Government it neither likes nor respects. Itis, 
we think, a great national misfortune that power should 
remain in the hands of the authors of the Licensing 
Bill, of Chinese Labour, and the fatuous and ill-con- 
considered and unjust aggression in Tibet. The longer 
the Government retains office the more difficult and 
mischievous will each one of these problems become, 
and we hope there will be no resignation to this 
prospect among Liberals until Parliament has been 
prorogued. 

Mr. Balfour’s part in these proceedings is quite 
intelligible. It happens, too, to be supremely con- 
genial. It was Swift who said that every nation has a 
certain portion of enthusiasm assigned to it, and that 
it was a good thing to buy the quiet of a State by fling- 
ing to it a few ceremonies which would occupy that 
enthusiasm. Mr. Balfour has no zeal for causes, and the 
result is that he has unlimited zeal for party mechanism 
and party warfare. For him success in politics is office, 
and Parliamentary government means that each side 
tries to keep the otherside out. We agree that a partyisa 
great instrument for common action notto beidly broken, 
though historyis strewn with the badresults of allowinga 
party to survive too long the causes that produced it. 
But for Mr. Balfour the party is everything ; its ideas 
nothing. He said on Wednesday that if the Govern- 
ment was expected to have a mind on Protection, it 
would be fatal to the principles of Parliamentary 
government. If this version were correct, Parliamen- 
tary government would mean that Parliament alone 
could not discuss the questions on which the electorate 
have to pronounce. We know that Mr. Balfour 
would refuse to risk anything for ideas of his own. 
Nine years ago he thought Ireland ought to have a 
Catholic University. He has been one of England’s 
rulers ever since without lifting a finger to give 
Ireland that University. But he sacrifices more 
than the few ideas which he holds with any- 
thing like conviction. He sacrifices to his mechanical 
view of Parliamentary government the House of 
Commons itself. At the next election the voters will 
vote—among other things—on the question of Free 
Trade. If they do not Mr. Balfour will be the first 
Prime Minister who has proposed a momentous change 
without inducing any of his countrymen to take it 
seriously. But that question is withdrawn from the 
House of Commons. Mr. Asquith pointed out in his 
admirable speech on Wednesday that last year the 
Government refused to allow the House of Commons 
to discuss the question at all unless the discussion was 
initiated by a vote of censure on a Government which 
expressly stated that it was making inquiries in order to 
reacha concluded opinion onthat question. When Parlia- 
ment met the Government had reached this concluded 
opinion, but no Minister could say what it was or define 
it without contradicting his colleagues. To-day, when 
these researches are prosecuted further, Mr. Balfour say 
they will undermine the whole principle of Parlia- 
mentary government. We can quite appreciate Mr. 
Balfour’s reluctance to see principles he condemns 
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enthroned in office. He contemplates the prospect of 
the triumph of the ideas of nationalism, thrift, social 
reform, religious equality with as much aver- 
sion as we Liberals would feel for the pros- 
pect of triumphant Imperialism and reaction. But 
it is the assumption underlying Parliamentary 
government that men who lead the nation will give it 
their opinions and take the consequences of those 
Opinions, and that the House of Commons will be a 
real forum where men declare and defend what they 
think. Mr. Balfour has already in our judgment done 
a great injury to the House of Commons and Parlia- 
mentary government by his negligent leadership and 
his disrespect for its rights and its history. He is doing 
a further injury by his theory, however cleverly exe- 
cuted, that it is better to have a Government of ob- 
literated opinions than a Government of uncongenial 
opinions, and that a party owes nothing to the nation 
except to keep itself together and to keep itself in 
office. 





THE DEBATE ON EXPENDITURE. 


TF has been said in the Tory Press that the all- 
important subject of national expenditure, raised 
on Monday by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman in a 
speech of great power, lucidity, and comprehension, and 
supported by the veteran authority of Sir William 
Harcourt in the gravest and most emphatic language, 
is one in which the present House of Commons mani- 
fests but little interest. Undoubtedly the House of Com- 
mons has been weak and apathetic, but it can easily be 
proved, if anyone really doubts it, that the blame for 
this excessive expenditure rests entirely on the 
shoulders of the Government. They are responsible 
for the policy, colonial and foreign, which has destroyed 
thirty-five years of savings, which has added twenty 
millions of extra taxation, and has doubled the cest of 
the Army and Navy. All they can say by way of excuse 
is that the Opposition has not helped them to econo- 
mise! This is a novel complaint to make, that their 
opponents have not made long enough or loud enough 
protests against the estimates and the supplementary 
estimates, and the pacific missions and the punitive 
expeditions, for which and by which we have been 
fleeced in order that other far-off lands may be given up 
to rapine and slaughter. 

The figures which illustrate the growth of military 
and naval expenditure were laid before the House of 
Commons with sufficient detail and admirable clearness 
by the Liberal Leader and his colleagues. They have 
appeared so frequently in these columns that it is not 
necessary to reproduce them. But there is one aspect 
of the question that deserves further consideration, 
namely the state of our expenditure in comparison with 
other Powers, and especially in comparison with the 
two European combinations—the Dual and the Triple 
Alliance. Mr. Harcourt in his masterly address on 
expenditure to the National Liberal Federation, 
showed that in view of the crippled condition of Russia 
and the Treaty with France there is absolutely no 
ground for the addition of 2} millions to the highest 
naval expenditure ever incurred by any country in the 
world ; and Mr. Winston Churchill in his admirable 
speech on Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s motion, 
asked very pointedly why the reduction which is taking 
place in the Russian fleet is not being allowed for 


—a pertinent question, for our Admiralty never fails to 
mark any unexpected augmentation in any quarter of 
the world. If a battleship is launched elsewhere, we 
build two. But if two battleships are sunk, no one 
dreams of knocking one off our own programme. If 
there is to be this odious competition in armaments, 
let the taxpayers have the benefit of calamities that 
befall others. But it is not necessary to take into 
account the losses of the Russian fleet or the friend- 
ship of France in order to see the reasonableness of 
reduction either in Army or Navy. The fact is that it is 
Great Britain, not Russia or Germany or France, that 
has forced the pace. Starting with a great superiority 
in 1891, we have deliberately, persistently, and at an 
ever-increasing rate played at this hateful game of 
beggar my neighbour. It is well sometimes to see 
ourselves as others see us, and we will therefore illus- 
trate Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s quotation from 
M. Delcassé (who said not long ago that France 
had shown her peaceful disposition in acts as well as 
in words) by means of two tables prepared by a 
French statistician, M. Théry, and published quite 
recently. The first relates to annual expenditure on 


armies and compares it in 1891 and 1893: 
Expenditure on armies in millions of francs. 


Country. 1891. 1903. Total increase. 
Germany ... ++ 597 ona 817 oes 220 
Austria... a os. <a ose 117 
Italy... a ive saa 282 ised 31 
Russia ai ... 604 ea 880 si 276 
Great Britain ... 439 nen 863 ns 424 
France ions 676 688 a 12 


We tremble to think of the state of European taxes 
if there had been Lansdownes and Brodricks in every 
War Office. Everyone admits that the present ex- 
penditure on the Army is a folly and a scandal. The 
Birmingham Daily Post wrote in its leading article on 
Tuesday: ‘‘ A saving of twenty millions a year on the 
Army would be an excellent introduction to a campaign 
of economy. If any substantial reason exists why 
it cannot be effected we fail to find it in the speeches 
delivered last night.” Yet the Post is still in the dark 
about the Navy. What naval strength shall cost, 
it says, necessarily depends upon the shipbuilding 
programmes of other countries, and it seems to think 
that our Government is the blameless victim of an 
aggressive competition. Let us see. The Government 
has laid down a two-Power standard. That is a higher 
standard than was thought proper by the Duke of 
Wellington or Lord Palmerston or Lord Beaconsfield. 
But modern nerves require more soothing. We are 
more susceptible than our fathers to panics, and there- 
fore more has to be spent on guns and forts and ships. 
Unfortunately we have far exceeded that standard ; 
and now Mr. Balfour, to excuse the excess, 
declares that the two-Power standard is elastic! ‘‘A 
standard that is elastic is no standard at all.” That is 
Mr. Asquith’s reply, and we hope we shall hear no 
more of elastic standards from political inverte- 
brates. 

There does, however, prevail an impression, 
sedulously fomented by the Navy League and by the 
various gentlemen and noblemen who have served at 
the Admiralty during the last few years, that Germany 
and Russia have been forcing the pace at sea and that 
we have only followed suit. This, again, is a complete 
fiction, as may now be seen from the second of M. 
Théry’s tables as well as from the statistics which have 
recently been disgorged by the Admiralty. The second 
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table gives the total expenses, military and naval 
together, of the same six Powers: 
Tota! military and naval expenditure in millions of francs. 


Country. 1891. 1903. Total increase. 
Germany ... . 702 1,088 ... 386 
Austria 330 474 144 
Italy 362 49 47 
Russia . 724 1,188 467 
Great Britain 794 1,724 930 
France 886 1,001 115 


If we look at the present naval expenditure alone 
and compare it, as Mr. Harcourt did, with that of 
France, Germany, and Russia, we find that while ours 
is 41 millions theirs together is only 35}, to which 
France contributes 12}, Russia 12, and Germany 11. 
During the last four years Mr. Harcourt finds that 
French naval expenditure has fallen £600,000, that of 
Russia has grown £400,000, and that of Germany 
41,400,000, making a net increase of 1} millions as 
against our own increase of £7,600,000. Surely it is 
time to cry halt and to retrace steps so rashly taken, 
so foolish, and so immoral. 





THEOLOGY AT OXFORD. 

N appeal to non-resident from resident Oxford 

has resulted in the defeat, by a majority of more 

than two to one, of the proposal carried in Congregation 
to rescind from the statutes the provisions which 
require that examiners in the Honour School of 
Theology shall be in priest’s orders. The result is 
melancholy but not surprising. The country clergy 
responded with enthusiasm to the appeals made to 
their loyalty as a corporation, and, of course, when- 
ever they choose they can submerge the minority of 
men who are actively engaged in the teaching or 
the administrative work of the University. We 
wonder how many of these out-voters had taken the 
pains to study the curriculum of theology at Oxford. 
There is one thing they could learn with little 
trouble. The merest acquaintance with the facts 
will convince anyone that the Honour School of 
Theology takes at present a very low place in the com- 
parative dignities of Oxford schools. While every 
other school grows in popularity the men who take 
the theology school are a diminishing number, and they 
area diminishing number not because the school offers 
few attractions to indolence, but because it offers few 
attractions to ability. They diminish in the higher 
rather than in the lower classes. Nobody, of course, 
would expect the School of Theology to compete with 
such a school as that of Litera Humaniores ; but there 
is no reason why it should remain in the obscurity and 
discredit under which it languishes to-day, as the 
refuge of men who shrink from a more exhausting 
discipline of study, or regard it as a convenient 
means of economising such mental labour as they 
have to undergo before taking orders. As things 
are, it may be safely affirmed that when under- 
graduates consult Churchmen of repute about their 
career at Oxford they are recommended to read 
almost any honour school rather than that of theology. 
It is not surprising that the persons who are absorbed 
in the teaching of theology are anxious to improve this 
school and to make it attractive to men of rather 
better calibre than those who affect it now. They are 
interested in it as a field of study. They have already 
remodelled their curriculum, and they have now pro- 
posed to release this school from a vexatious anomaly 


which injures alike its popularity and its fame. Un- 
fortunately they have been thwarted in this enlightened 
policy by a great mass of voters who are quite out of 
touch with the government, or the spirit, or the needs of 
the University, and are chiefly interested in the 
Theology School as an adjunct to the Establishment. 

The attitude taken by the Church, as repre- 
sented by the Bishop of Salisbury and the Standurd, 
is thoroughly typical. The Bishop of Salisbury 
thinks it may be a good thing to establish a school of 
scientific theology, but “ unpractical and very inex- 
pedient to establish it at the cost of depriving the Church 
of England, and those who in fundamentals agree with 
the Church, of one of the most important and salutary 
instruments we possess for the training of the clergy.” 

The Standard is equally candid in explaining that 
this Oxford school must be ancillary to the Church. 
**It would be an evil day for the Church and for the 
nation if the Establishment ceased to be supplied 
with ministers who had gone through the systematic 
study of the elements of the Christian faith with the 
ordinary discipline and associations of a university.” 
We should have thought it was obvious that it is 
to the interest of the Church that the Theology School 
at Oxford should be as good as it can be made, and 
the men who recommend this reform are themselves 
members of the Anglican Church, some of them, 
like Canon Bigg (Professor of Ecclesiastical History) 
and Bishop Mitchinson, dignitaries of that Church. But 
this is not how it strikes the majority of Churchmen. 
What they see is that the Church has a lien on a par- 
ticular institution, and they are determined to keep it. 
It is part of that political instinct which made Church- 
men of other days so fearful of surrendering tests in 
the State or the University : the dread of disrobing any 
of the privileges accumulated by accident or design. 
The particular restriction is not worth much as a 
defence of orthodox doctrine. It would not prevent 
the Board of Theology from choosing Mr. Rashdall or 
Archdeacon Wilson as examiners, though it would 
exclude other men of learning whose opinions are far 
nearer to those of the Bishop of Salisbury, because 
they are not in orders. It is indeed so purely and 
frankly from the point of view of the convenience of 
the Establishment that this reform is resisted that the 
Standurd and the Bishop of Salisbury can only express 
themselves in terms that are a most straight- 
forward declaration of the wrongs of other 
religious societies. If it is an advantage to 
the Church to have in the Theology School at 
Oxford an ‘‘important and salutary instrument for the 
training of its clergy,” it is clearly a hardship to other 
religious societies that their convenience should be so 
absolutely ignored in the arrangements of a University 
which is meant to serve the nation. 

The spirit that has overwhelmed this reform is the 
spirit that animates the Establishment in all its mis- 
takes. The Church is not content to be a teaching 
power ; it wishes tobea political power. It wishes to 
make of the fact of its establishment a real superiority 
and advantage at every point. From this capital error 
spring all the anti-social qualities of the Church : the 
want of independence, a species of mendicancy that wel- 
comes help from any source and from any motive, the 
anxious clinging to irrelevant and injurious supremacies, 
the dread—of which an Anglican theologian spoke on 
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Tuesday—of the wide daylight, the fear of confiding a 
cause to what Shelley called the energy of its truth. A 
century ago Churchmen thought it indispensable that 
the State should forbid any man to be an exciseman 
unless he was a Churchman. Half a century ago they 
thought that tests at the Universities must be main- 
tained to bestow an adventitious superiority on the 
Anglican Church. In elementary education the same 
spirit is the root of the difficulty. Most Churchmen 
have thought it more important to hold their grip on 
the schools than to give their own religious instruction, 
to have a certain official status in local government 
rather than to teach their religion. We hope the spirit 
of the Bishop of St. Asaph’s bill represents the grow- 
ing rebellion among Churchmen against this idea. We 
have never concealed our own opinion that this difficulty 
can only be settled on the lines sketched by Mr. Birrell 
in the /ndependent Review, the State itself confining its 
own part to secular education, an argument reinforced 
once again in Mr. Morley’s admirable speech at Man- 
chester. It will not be easy to destroy the old arrange- 
ment, for of course as long asthe Establishment lasts 
the men who are imbued in its traditions and spirit will 
continue to stand on the outermost edge of every right 
that can be maintained in practice, however indefen- 
sible it may seem in theory to others. The vote in Con- 
vocation at Oxford on Tuesday shows how stubborn 
this spirit is, how slowly men nursed in this atmosphere 
of threatened privilege can shake off the obsession that 
their whole ecclesiastical system depends on maintain- 
ing intact all the advantages and priorities that be- 
longed to the days of Acts of Uniformity, however hard 
those priorities may press on public liberties. 





PROSPECTS OF THE PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTION. 


N American politics the margin of the accidental is 
always wide enough to give excitement to a 
Presidential election. Otherwise it might appear that 
the balance of personal and party advantages weighed 
so heavily for Mr. Roosevelt as to make his election 
next November practically certain. The recent removal 
by death of Mr. Hanna, the most powerful and popu- 
lar wire-puller in the Republican Party and the only 
serious competitor for the nomination, has confirmed 
once more the growing disposition to regard Mr. 
Roosevelt as ‘‘ a man of destiny ’’—a superstition which 
has got so strong a hold of certain orders of Americans 
as to deserve serious recognition. The results of the 
State Republican Conventions now held make his nomi- 
nation at Chicago next month a certainty. 
_ The real interest lies in the struggle of persons and 
factions for the Democratic nomination. A few weeks 
ago it seemed ‘‘any man’s game,” candidates stood so 
thick in the field and party interests were so widely dis- 
persed. Now it looks as if the contest would be con- 
fined to a struggle between Judge Parker, representing 
the Eastern and more Conservative wing, and Mr. 
Hearst, the nominee of the Western Radicals. Judge 
Parker has served for many years in the responsible post 
of Chief Justice of the Court of Appeal in New York 
State, a man of solid rather than of brilliant parts and 
unknown in the wider world of politics. Mr. Hearst, 
proprietor of the Mew York Journal and several other 
“*Yellow” newspapers, has been for many years 
past one of the most adventurous personalities 
in America, a revolutionary millionaire now fanning 
the flame of national passion for the Spanish war, now 
leading a furious assault upon ‘ Trusts” and the 
iniquities of Wall Street ; combining in=his Press the 


most loathsome sensationalism with the loftiest tone 
of political morality. Moreover, Mr. Hearst’s enemies— 
and they are legion—declare that his personal character 
and record cannot stand that process of ‘‘ raking with 
a fine-tooth comb ” which is the fate of every candidate 
for the Presidential place. It is probable that the 
endeavour of Mr. Hearst to secure the nomination 
would be scouted as undeserving of consideration 
except for two facts. One is the increasing part 
played by hard cash in a campaign. The Democrats 
cannot tap the Trusts ; the wealthy commercial interests 
are mainly Republican. Nevertheless money is needed 
for legitimate electioneering and for corruption. Mr. 
Hearst is arich man, it is asserted that he is willing 
to find millions for the fight, and that he has begun 
his campaign by the deliberate purchase of State Con- 
ventions. The other factor is the active avowed sup- 
port of Mr. Bryan, who, though precluded by his two 
defeats from figuring as a possible nominee, has still 
a powerful following, and will throw all his weight 
against the champion of the Cleveland wing. Mr. 
Cleveland’s open endorsement of the Parker candida- 
ture has widened the rift, and the struggle at the 
National Convention in St. Louis is likely to be bitter 
and prolonged. Strange as it may sound, there is a 
real principle at stake in this fight within the Demo- 
cratic Party, though it is difficult to formulate in a few 
words. The Parker men want to put up the old fight— 
once real, now chiefly sham—for tariff reduction, State 
rights as illustrated by Southefn solutions of the 
negro franchise question, and the orthodox interpreta- 
tions of Jeffersonian policy; while the Hearst men want 
to smash the Trusts together with the power of Wall 
Street and to make a new democracy by union of the 
farmer with the labourers of the towns and mines. At 
one time it looked as if a radical, even a revolutionary, 
policy was sweeping the party, but during the last year 
and a half all valid tests disclose the superior strength 
of the Conservative Democrats. The results of State 
Conventions indicate that Parker will be nominated, 
though the delegates pledged for Hearst may make 
things difficult. But these formal indications are very 
unreliable. Either in order to avoid a probable impasse, 
or as a way out of an impasse, the Convention may be 
‘* stampeded ” in favour of some other name. A “‘ stam- 
pede” does not imply anything anarchic or fortuitous, 
but is usually a carefully contrived event.' For in- 
stance, a ‘‘ plot” has just been disclosed whereby New 
York, entitled to make the first declaration at the Con- 
vention, should yield her place to Alabama, who should 
nominate Mr. Cleveland and attempt to rush the Con- 
vention by a prearranged enthusiasm. This story has 
probably been invented in order to prevent such an 
attempt to nominate Cleveland, but it illustrates one 
possibility ; it is perhaps more possible that Senator 
Gorman of Maryland or even Mr. Olney might be 
nominated by a drift to compromise, if the Bryanites 
prove implacable in opposing Parker and remain strong 
enough to refuse the necessary two-thirds majority. 
But, however the Democratic Convention goes, it does 
not seem possible that the candidate will have the 
heart-felt support of a united party. Money 
and machinery go far towards success, but it is 
extremely unlikely that any of the men named can 
defeat the wide personal popularity of Mr. Roosevelt, 
backed by the magnificently ordered instrument of his 
party. For Mr. Roosevelt’s Presidency has been success- 
ful beyond expectation ; living a full open life he has 
committed no grave or damaging mistake, and his 
opulent and breezy vigour has to all appearances aroused 
enthusiastic response ‘‘in the great heart of the people.” 
Yet well-informed Americans express some doubts. Mr 
Roosevelt is by temper and experience a reformer, and 
the big men of his party dislike ‘‘ reform,” which spells 
interference with their privileges and perquisites ; par- 
ticularly they resent his strong anti-trust policy. They 
might, it is suggested, prefer to give ‘‘ Republican 
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reformers ” a lesson by withholding their support and 
letting in a moderate Democrat, who, with a hostile 
Senate, could do no real harm. Then, again, business 
is far from sound ; any rapid slump, especially affect- 
ing Wall Street, would break the spell of “ Republican 
prosperity” and make for change. Lastly, there is the 
chance of some grave tactical blunder, more probable 
in the case of a boisterous and free-spoken man like 
Mr. Roosevelt than in his predecessor, who always 
‘*kept his ear to the ground.” 

But while the machine politician may distrust Mr. 
Roosevelt, he cannot ignore or override a strong 
manifestation of feeling in the rank and file, and the 
Republican ‘‘ crowd” is solid for a man whom they 
believe to be a heaven-born statesman, and who is 
really an honest, well-informed, short-sighted, resource- 
ful American citizen of more than average force of 
character. 

Barring such accidents as I have contemplated, 
Mr. Roosevelt must be nominated, and will be replaced 
by popular election next November in the seat of 
authority to which the evil chance of Mr. McKinley's 
assassination called him three years ago. 


J. A. Hopson. 





AMENDMENTS TO THE LICENSING BILL. 
By A CLERK TO LICENSING JUSTICEs. 
N recurring to the subject of the Licensing Bill, I 
should like to do what the limits of space would 
not permit in my former article—namely, to make it clear 
that my criticisms are not advanced from the point of 
view of one who is opposed to a well-considered scheme 
of compensation. On the contrary, I have always held 
that no large scheme for reducing licences, or for elimi- 
nating the element of private profit from the sale of 
liquor, will ever be carried into effect without it, nor do 
I think it desirable that it should be. No one experienced 
in the administration of licensing laws who is not a 
fanatic can fail to endorse a great deal that Mr. Worsley 
Taylor said in his sincere and thoughtful speech on Tues- 
day week. A scheme of compensation would undoubt- 
edly greatly reduce the difficulties of reforming magistrates 
who are now compelled, in their reduction schemes, to 
move on the line of least resistance and least hardship 
instead of on the line of greatest public benefit. But 
genuine temperance reformers, however moderate, must 
insist that any scheme of compensation should in effect 
as well as in intention, promote and not prevent a reduc- 
tion in the number of licensed houses, and, at any rate, 
impose no insuperable barrier to future legislation in the 
interests of the community. We have no such scheme 
before us in this Bill, and looking at the circumstances 
under which it was promised last year, and at the interests 
which are now supporting it, it seems pretty clear that, 
if the measure were so altered as to be acceptable to 
moderate temperance reformers, the trade would insist 
on its being dropped. That, however, is no reason why 
the attempt to improve it should not be made. I do not 
wish to apply to it the advice of the Prime Minister to 
his supporters in the Committee stage of the Home Rule 
Bill, “To vote for every amendment which would im- 
prove the Bill, and for every amendment which would 
destroy it,” but I hope that those who share my views will, 
at any rate, vote for every amendment which will improve 
the Bill, without concerning themselves very much as to 
whether the improvements will lead to its destruction. 
The vital evil of the measure is that by making re- 
duction dependent upon an absolute right to compensation 
it adds enormously to the existing difficulties in the way of 
bringing about the reduction of licences. If the amount of 
compensation were left to the discretion of the licensing 
authority, subject to appeal, the worst fault of the Bill 
would be gone. The question of the constitution of the 
licensing authority and of the appellate tribunal could be 
dealt with by subsequent amendments, and even if no such 
amendments were carried, this is a matter which could be 
dealt with by future legislation ; whereas, once give com- 


pensation on the basis proposed by the Bill, it is very diffi- 
cult to believe that subsequent legislation would ever take 
it away. In my opinion, therefore, the efforts of temper- 
ance reformers should be directed in the first instance to a 
radical amendment of the compensation clauses. I fear 
they will not succeed, but the attempt is worth making. 


Some genuine temperance reformers, particularly on 
the Unionist side, have, I venture to think, been rather pre- 
mature in saying that they would accept the Bill if a time 
limit is inserted. I am by no means sure that the inser- 
tion of a time limit without any other fundamental amend- 
ment would really improve the Bill. It might save it when 
it gets into a critical stage in Committee, and, in spite of 
the statements of Mr. Lytteltom and Mr. Akers-Douglas 
that such a provision is inconsistent with the scheme of 
the Bill, it is, I think, extremely likely that the Govern- 
ment will propose a time limit if they find themselves in a 
tight place. From their point of view it would be good 
tactics to do so, and I am not at all sure that it would not 
also be good policy for the trade to accept the proposal 
after making a decent show of resistance. A twenty years’ 
time limit, if unaccompanied by any other fundamental 
change in the Bill, would bar the door to future reform 
and to public control quite as effectually as the Bill would 
do if unamended. If you confer a right to full compensa- 
tion on every licence which is taken away during the 
twenty years, it would be quite as difficult to take one 
away at the end of the period as it is now. The hardship 
would be as great—nay, it would seem greater. Four 
hundred benches last year announced their intention of 
taking steps to bring about a reduction without compensa- 
tion. But how many would do so after compensating for 
twenty years ? The drop would be too great. If a 
Government favourable to the trade were in power during 
the last few years of the period the term would inevitably 
be extended—as was the Agricultural Rates Act. Even 
if this were not done, the habit of only refusing when full 
compensation was given would have become so inveterate 
that refusals would, I venture to prophesy, be less in 1925 
than in 1903. The great danger of a time-limit conces- 
sion would be that it would distract attention from the 
many other reactionary features of the Bill and smooth 
the way for its passage without any material amendment 
in other respects. For these reasons I hope that opponents 
of the Bill will leave the time-limit proposal to be put for- 
ward by its friends. One form of time limit there is which 
is free from some of the objections which I have urged, 
viz., a sliding-scale time limit which would gradually re- 
duce the compensation to zero. Lord Randolph Churchill 
rade such a proposal fourteen years ago, and there is 
very much to be said for it. But it seems certain that the 
trade would never allow the Government to agree to it. It 
would gradually accustom the mind of the public and of 
the magistrates to refusal, and the transition from one- 
twentieth of the annual value in the twentieth year to 
nothing at all in the twenty-first would be simple and easy. 
Perhaps a better scheme would be, full compensation for 
the first five years, diminishing from nine-tenths in the 
sixth year to one-tenth in the fifteenth. Such a scheme 
would greatly improve the Bill. It should be accompanied 
by a provision for compulsory reduction at the end of the 
time—exempting hotels without public bars and restau- 
rants where liquor is supplied with food. 


One alteration in the Bill which ought to be carried 
without much difficulty is the making of the maximum levy 
compulsory. The trade will oppose it, but the Govern- 
ment will find some difficulty in resisting it, as they have 
made their estimates of the size of the compensation fund 
on the assumption that the full powers given to Quarter 
Sessions’ Committees will be exercised. Once the levy is 
made compulsory, the trade objections to a national fund 
disappear. If this were agreed to the money could be 
carried to the credit of each licensing division and paid 
out on the certificates of the licensing justices. If this 
were done the way would be open for a very great improve- 
ment in the Bill—the continuance of the full licensing 
jurisdiction in the hands of the licensing justices, with the 
admixture, if thought fit, of some representative element 
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from town and district councils. Failing this, an effort 
should be made to make non-county boroughs and Petty 
Sessional divisions containing more than 20,000 inhabi- 
tants autonomous in licensing matters. The original juris- 
diction should be vested in a licensing committee of five 
or seven, with an appeal to another body of justices, pre- 
sided over, in Quarter Sessions Boroughs, by the Re- 
corder. The anomaly of giving the hearing of appeals 
in cases of structural suitability and misconduct to Rural 
Quarter Sessions, even in the case of county boroughs, 
cannot be seriously defended, and should disappear with- 
out much difficulty. I do not agree with those critics of 
the Bill who object to the powers of Quarter Sessions 
being exercised by a committee. If the Bill gave any 
wide powers of refusal or control, there would be much 
more to be hoped for from such a body than from the 
irresponsible crowd which now often attends at Quarter 
Sessions to vote back licences refused by local justices. 
A committee would act with some sense of responsibility, 
it would gain experience and knowledge of the evils of 
our present licensing system, would develop an interest 
in its work, and would then, as such bodies almost inevit- 
ably do in England, become progressive. I do not think 
there is much fear that a body of English country gentle- 
men would seek to alter its constitution very radically 
every year. Do not let us be blind to good points even 
in a bad Bill. 

If non-county boroughs with a separate commission 
of the peace are not allowed autonomy their justices 
should at least be allowed to sit at County Quarter Ses- 
sions in licensing matters and to vote at the election of, 
and be eligible for seats on, the committees to be ap- 
pointed under the Act. It is absurd that the justices in 
a well-governed town of 45,000 or 50,000 inhabitants who 
have had great experience in licensing administration 
should be shut out from such functions while justices from 
an adjoining urban district of 10,000 or 20,000 are 
allowed to exercise them. 





A CORNER OF ENGLAND. 
III. 

HERE was raised up for the restoration of this 

land the family of Russell. 

The Abbey of Thorney had been given to these 
little squires. They were in possession when, towards 
the end of Elizabeth’s reign, in 1600, was passed the 
General Draining Act, which was intended to apply 
not only to the Great Level but to all the marshes of 
the realm. 

Seven years later a Dutchman of the name of 
Cornelius Vermuyden was sent for, that the work might 
be begun. For fifty years this man digs and intrigues ; 
he is necessary as an engineer, and yet he seems half 
an enemy to the landlords from his desire—less legiti- 
mate in his case than theirs—to make a great fortune 
rapidly. He ended ruined. All the adventurers who 
first attempted the draining of the fens ended ruined, 
except a Russell—Francis, the Earl of Bedford, sur- 
named the ‘‘ Incomparable.” 

In the very beginning of the struggle the Russells 
win. Vermuyden was to drain the Great Level and to 
have 95,000 acres for his pains. The poor, whose pesti- 
lent immixture in public affairs had now been destroyed 
for seventy years, were to find restricted a liberty they 
could not use, their wasteful fishing and shooting was 
to end, their land was to be very considerably im- 
proved and taken from them. In their ignorance of 
ultimate political good they began to show some con- 
siderable impatience. Thecry of the multitude has a 
way of taking on the forms of stupidity. The multi- 
tude in this case cried out against Vermuyden. They 
objected to a foreigner being given so much freehold. 
‘‘In an anguish of despair,” to use my chronicler’s 
words, they threw themselves under the protection 
ofaleader. That leader was, of course, Francis Earl 
pf Bedford. He could not hear unmoved the cry of his 


fellow-citizens. He yielded to their petition, and obtained 
for himself the grant of the 95,000 acres, by an order 
of January 13, 1630-31, known as ‘* The Lynn Law.” 

When he saw the extent of the land, and of the 
water on it, even that magnificent spirit was alarmed. 
He associated with himself in the expenses thirteen 
others, all persons of rank and fortune, as was fitting. 
There happened to be no Cromwells in this Commis- 
sion, but there was another Russell. They began the 
digging of nine drains (if we include the repair of 
Morton’s Leam); the largest was that fine twenty-one 
miles called the old Bedford River, and Charles I., 
though all in favour of so great a work, was all in 
dread of the power it might give to the class which—as 
his prophetic conscience told him—was destined to be 
his ruin. 

There was a contract that the work should be 
finished in six years, but when 1637 came it was very 
far from finished. The King grumbled. Francis Earl 
of Bedford, waiting and pressing, got a new order; the 
St. Ives Law, which gave him an extension of time. 
It was the second of his many victories. The King 
was sore, and Francis Earl of Bedford began to show 
that hatred of absolute government which has made 
the Whigs the leaders of England. The King did 
a Stuart thing—he lost his temper. He reversed the 
St. Ives Law. He said, “‘ You may keep your 95,000 
acres, but I shall tax them”; and he did. Francis 
Earl of Bedford felt in him a growing passion for 
constitutional rule, buthe had no-leisure to exercise 
it, for within two years he departed this life, of the 
small-pox, leaving to his son William the legacy of 
the great battle for liberty and for the public land. 

This change in the Bedford dynasty coincided with 
the opening of the Civil Wars, William Russell, 
having led some of the Parliamentary forces at Edge 
Hill, was so uncertain as to which side might ultimately 
be victorious as to open secret negotiations with the 
King. Nothing happened to him, nor even to his 
brother, who intrigued later against Cromwell’s life. 
He was at liberty to return once more and survey from 
the walls of the old abbey the drowned land upon 
which he had set his heart. 

Actual work could not be carried on during the 
turmoil of the time ; the earl employed his leisure in 
sending in a bill. It was dated May 20, 1646, and 
showed the sums which he had spent and which had 
been wasted in the failure to reclaim the Fens He 
stated them at over £90,000, and to this he added, 
like a good business man, interest at the rate of 8 per 
cent. for so many years as to amount to more than 
another £ 30,000. 

Four months after the killing of the King, Oliver 
Cromwell (the lineal descendant of Williams) remem- 
bered the Russells, and there was passed the 
‘* Pretended Act, as it is called, of May 29, 1649. The 
Russells could go ahead again, and do their best with 
the Fens. The Act was passed at noon. Bedford 
was sent for at seven o’clock the next morning and 
ordered to attend upon Cromwell ‘‘and make thankful 
acknowledgments”: he did so. 

The works began once more. The common people, 
in their simplicity, rose, as they had so often risen 
before, against a benefit they could not comprehend, 
but they no longer had a_ sentimental Stuart 
to deal with. To their extreme surprise they 
were put down ‘with the aid of the military.” The 
Russells patched it up with Vermuyden, and the work 
was resumed a third time. 

There was, however, this difficulty, that though 
Englishmen might properly be constrained at this 
moment to live an orderly and godly life, and to relin- 
quish their property when it was to the public good that 
they should do so, yet it would have been abhorrent to 
the whole spirit of the Commonwealth to enslave them 
even for a work of national advantage. A labour diffi- 
culty arose and the works were in grave peril. 
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Those whose petty envy may be pleased at the 
entanglement of William Earl of Bedford have forgotten 
the destiny which maintains our great families. In the 
worst of the crisis the battle of Dunbar was fought, 166 
Scotch prisoners, and later 500 more were hired out 
to dig the ditches, and it was printed and posted in the 
end of 1651 that it was ‘death without mercy” for any 
to attempt to escape. The respite was not for long. 
Heaven, as though to try the patience of its chosen 
agent, raised up a new obstacle before the great patriot. 
Peace was made and the Scotch prisoners were sent 
home. It was but the passing frown which makes the 
succeeding smiles of the Deity more gracious. At that 
very moment Blake was defeating the Dutch upon the 
seas, and these excellent prisoners, laborious, and (by 
an accident which clearly shows the finger of Divine pro- 
vidence) especially acquainted with the digging of 
ditches, arrived in considerable numbers, chained, and 
handed over to the service of the Premier House. At 
the same time it was ordered by the Lord Protector 
that when the 95,000 acres should at last be dry any 
Protestant, even though he were a foreigner, might 
buy. Two years later an unfortunate peace compelled 
the return of the Dutch prisoners, but the work was 
done and the Earl of Bedford returned thanks in Ely 
Cathedral. 

Restored to the leisure which is necessary for poli- 
tical action, the Russells actively intrigued for thereturn 
of the Stuarts, and pointed out (when Charles II. was 
well upon his throne) how necessary it was for the Fens 
that the old, if irregular, privileges should be con- 
firmed. It was argued for the Crown that 10,000 acres 
of its land had been quietly absorbed while there was 
no king in England: but there happened in this 
case, what happened in every other since the upper 
class had curbed the tyranny of the King—Charles 
capitulated. Yet another popular rising was quelled. 
Vermuyden was out of the way, the ditches were all 
dug, the land acquired. The martyrdom of Lord 
William may have cast upon the family a passing cloud ; 
but whatever compensation the perishable things of 
this world can afford, they received and accepted. In 
1694, having assisted at the destruction of yet another 
form of government, the Earl of Bedford was made 
Duke, and on September 7, 1700, his great work now 
entirely accomplished, he departed this life peacefully 
in his eighty-seventh year. It was in Ely Cathedral 
once more that the funeral sermon was preached upon 
him by a Dr. Freeman, chaplain to no less than the King 
himself. I have read the sermon in its entirety. It 
closes with the fine phrase that William the fifth Earl 
and first Duke of Bedford had sought throughout the 
whole of a laborious and patriotic life a crown not 
corruptible but incorruptible. 

Blessed be the liberal education of my youth which 
permits me to inscribe upon his tomb the hexameter : 


‘* Tanta molis erat Romanam condere gentem.” 
H. BELLoc. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

II. 
HE portrait factory which supplies the wants of the 
Royal Academy has this year been more than 
usually prolific in its output. Good serviceable lines in 
Copes and Oulesses, consisting mainly of Church and 
State dignitaries, are being done ; there is a choice selec- 
tion of the rarer Orchardsons ; Herkomers continue to be 
a strong market; and one or two high-class novelties may 
be found among the Shannons and Furses. Sargents are, 
as usual, a feature. Thus, in the language of the counter, 
might the portraits of the year at Burlington House be 
summed up and passed by, without amy particular injus- 
tice to anybody concerned. However, since the rules of the 
game enjoin a more detailed recognition of at least one of 
those gentlemen’s inevitable canvases, I will take the case 
of Mr. Sargent and the portrait of the Countess of Lathom ; 


not because this artist is in any way less inevitable than 
the rest, nor because this picture is particularly worthy of 
his art, but for the reason that the latter suggests one or 
two very interesting points in connection with his aims 
and his development. His “Countess of Lathom,” then, 
is one of the six portraits which he contributes to the 
Academy in consequence of not being allowed to send 
eight, and it hangs on the west wall of Gallery 3. Her 
ladyship is rendered seated in a velvet robe, the colour of 
which is something between a dull purple and a chocolate, 
whilst the glint of a blue satin wrap relieves the richness of 
the scheme and enhances the brillianicy of the total effect 
—and the total effect is very brilliant indeed. With the 
colourful draperies, too, we get flesh-painting, the “ pitch” 
of which is sufficiently high for Sir Thomas Lawrence 
himself, or nearly so; in fact, the canvas seems to me to 
fall a trifle short of Lawrence’s ideal, a good deal short of 
Reynolds’s, whilst dimly suggesting the “old master” 
sentiment of both, and a long way further short of Mr. 
Sargent’s own best. But the two vital matters are these: 
Mr. Sargent has before now suffered from the accusation 
of being impervious to female beauty, and consequently 
of representing femininity in its ultra-truthful rather than 
its attractive form and colour—of ignoring, in fact, the use 
of desirable conventions. He has also been accused of being 
clever painter rather than genuine artist, of sinking the 
higher aims of portraiture in the glorification of technique. 
No one, however, can say that this portrait suffers from 
lack of elegance, even of conventional elegance ; plainly he 
has employed convention in drawing and pose to convey, 
as Lawrence would have conveyed it, the surpassing and 
palpable gracefulness of his high-bred sitter. Anybody 
can trace the affinity between Mr. Sargent and the most 
courtly, as well as the most shallow, of all British painters 
o: society beauty by studying the head and neck in this 
portrait. Does it, then, set the seal on the hypothetical 
limitations that have been placed on his powers by those 
who fail to see anything beyond his sheer technical accom- 
plishment ? And will the future task of Mr. Sargent be, 
as that of Lawrence became—for Lawrence was essentially 
more painter than artist—the life-long perpetration of 
brilliant inanities ? Personally, I am in no hurry to 
accept the doctrine that a facile technique is incompatible 
with the highest art, or to consider Mr. Sargent any the 
worse artist for being a masterly executant ; and it is cer- 
tainly worth noting by those who generalise on the subject 
of his outward ostentation and the supposed dearth of 
spiritual grace within that the bravura of handling, which 
provoked, if it did not justify, this kind of criticism, has 
recently been controlled by the artist to the point of re- 
pression. Yet beyond a doubt there is that in this por- 
trait, apart from its crispness, which might justify a 
gloomy prophecy as to Mr. Sargent’s future productions. 
There is a certain artificiality that might cause anxiety to 
those who care to think of him as a twentieth-century 
Velasquez. On the other hand, it is a truly sympathetic 
“Mrs. Wertheimer” that he gives us in Gallery 4, re- 
calling in its tenderness the “Mrs. Hugh Smith” at the 
New Gallery, and taking us far away from his acclaimed 
chef @’euvre of the year. Soft and beautiful in its lighting, 
too, is the portrait of Major-General Leonard Wood; 
fresh and riotously decorative the “Duchess of Suther- 
land.” And with that one is forced, in decency, to leave 
him for the still unconsidered, and for the main part in- 
considerable, painters elsewhere in Burlington House. 

I come to the subject pictures, always a big propor- 
tion of this exhibition of exhibitions, generally a dispirit- : 
ing proportion, this year not less so than usual. The 
open-air picture, seen and painted in the studio, is: well 
represented by Mr. Stanhope Forbes’s blue twilight (No. 
61) and yellow sunshine (No. 167); there are historical 
episodes by Messrs. John Charlton (No. 499) and W. B. 
Wollen (No. 191), idyllic figure compositions by Mr. 
H. S. Tuke and Mrs. Seanhope Forbes, and two mighty 
examples of. that art which seeks to combine (and fails) 
modern pageantry and portraiture :in.one harmonious . 
whole—I refer, in the last instance, to the well-inten- 
tioned efforts of Messrs. W. Hatherell and Tom Roberts, 
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“An Allegory,” the meaning of which remains a mystery, 
comes from Mr. Solomon J. Solomon; and _ there 
are two other allegories, the meaning of which is 
almost too obvious to be pleasant, by Messrs. 
Sigismund Goetze and Rob Sauber. Either by 
accident, or owing to an Academic intention to 
concentrate its small stock of ¢erribilita, Mr. Goetze’s 
“ Despised and Rejected of Men” and Mr. Sauber's 
“Mammon” glare at each other from adjoining walls in 
Gallery 8, and it must be confessed that their combined 
forces of unabashed sensationalism render this room 
highly effective from a certain standpoint. As regards 
their intrinsic merits, Mr. Goetze’s effort is the more 
complex and perhaps the more cleverly grouped of the 
two; the more theatric in its light and colour and also 
the more questionable in its taste. However, the ques- 
tion of taste is the last and the least to be considered in 
this connection. There have, it is true, been exhibition 
committees in this foolish world who would have hesi- 
tated to hang a work that carried, in addition to a rather 
blatant moral doctrine, the indefinable air of a peep- 
show at sixpence a head, and the “ Despised and Re- 
jected of Men” does not seem to me to be very far 
removed from certain “religious” masterpieces seen 
from time to time (at the same price) in a stage light 
from the back of a darkened room. The Academy, how- 
ever, cannot be expected to view a question of this kind 
from any but the strictly business standpoint; and part 
of its business, at any rate, is to please that section of 
the public who only delight in art when it happens to 
be something else besides. 

In the midst of so much that is hackneyed and arti- 
ficial, the vigorous sea subjects of Messrs. Napier Hemy 
and Robert Allan, the golden landscapes of Messrs. La 
Thangue and Arnesby Brown, waft us a refreshing breath 
of Nature. And these painters, at any rate, together 
with Messrs. David’ Farquharson and Brangwyn, Alfred 
East, and George Clausen, stand ennobled by the con- 
viction they carry of clear purpose and sound craft of 
the brush. Their discussion, however, as well as that 
of the Academy sculpture, must be postponed till a 


further opportunity. 
“ivan F. J. M. 





CRAFTS AND CRAFTSMEN. 


Inn led me on to pay a visit to Messrs. Sangorski 
Sutcliffe, in Southampton-row, whose bookbinding I 
had admired at the Exhibition. Some people will remem 
ber that about a dozen years ago Miss Prideaux, after 
studying the subject in Paris, took a leading part in re- 
establishing what had become the lost art of bookbinding 
in London. Mr. Cobden Sanderson was a powerful sup- 
porter of the movement. A prominent pupil of his 
was Mr. Cockerell, and now young Messrs. Sangorski 
and Sutcliffe, pupils in their turn of Mr. Cockerell, are 
carrying on the craft, and have established a school for 
teaching it; a school which, I am glad to say, is 
steadily prospering. During the last two and a half years 
this school has turned out some fifty pupils equipped with 
a thorough knowledge of this, one of the most beautiful 
of all trades. Several of them have come from 
America, several from New Zealand and Canada and other 
parts. of the world. They have carried: back with them 
to their own countries a knowledge of the art. One has 
lately propagated in Australia a bookbinding industry that 
is already flourishing. 
* * 


A VISIT to the Art Workers Exhibition at Clifford’s 
an 
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It is the-old story of hand versus machine. I cam 
only give a point or two in the contest. Real and durable 
ding has-been during the past century in E 
a lost art. Eoaatieedinhentindectonen 7 y 
coloured, y at the same time c work (incom- 
bilities rete eantllonehs nourished by machine-printed 
bindings, coloured with destructive acids, ingecurely 
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stitched, and made up with an appearance of smartness 
and durability which entirely belie their real nature, had 
given rise to a vast system of sham bookbinding which for 
long entirely supplanted the ancient and honourable trade 
of real bookbinding. I was shown a number of books 
made on this vicious plan which, unworn and unused, were 
dropping to pieces from the sheer inability of the material 
glue and brown paper, under a veneering of leather— 
to hold together beyond a certain time. Then I was 
shown the work done by the school; the solid leather 
covers, the strong hand-sewing, the exquisite and con- 
scientious finish. These rich and delicate designs of 
thread-like stalks and round flower-heads are imprinted 
separately and indelibly, each tiny leaf and flower, 
with its own engraved stamp. The leather used comes, I 
was interested to hear, from Nigeria, and is cured and 
dyed by the natives of the interior by a process not, so far, 
known to us. Traders collect it periodically and bring 
it down the river to the coast. It is a deep, rich, red-brown 
colour, and the dye used and quality of the leather itself are 
found to be of the most durable quality obtainable any- 
where. ; 
* * * * * 

The art itself is one that commends itself to all sorts 
and conditions of people. I was laughingly told of several 
young ladies and smart people—among them an ambassa- 
dor, if you please—who come to take lessons here, most of 
whom take up the work seriously and earnestly, working 
day by day and all day long in the big, airy workshop, 
until they attain proficiency. To watch a book in the 
making is to understand this attraction of the art. The 
beauty and durability of this splendid material, the effec- 
tiveness of the gold flowers and designs stamped in the 
rich surface, the satisfaction of endowing a Dante or Mil- 
ton with a covering in some sort worthy of the contents are 
delights which all feel. Above all, what I could not help 
noticing was the enthusiasm of the two young masters in 
their craft; their contempt and detestation of the shams 
and trickery of mechanical processes ; their strict regard, 
first and foremost, for sound and perfect workmanship. 
This is the spirit that a genuine craft has the power of 
instilling. It is this spirit which in the long run, in spite 
of machinery and its thousand lies, will triumph. 


* * * * * 


Speaking of the Bermondsey Exhibition just cpened, 
the Morning Post begins its remarks thus: “ The pictures 
on exhibition are just the sort to appeal to the people of 
the district. Most of the paintings tell a story in an art- 
less way. Questions of tone, values, and harmonious 
colouring are unnecessary in Bermondsey.” That repre- 
sents what is a common attitude enough among the art 
critics of the day. We all know scores of gentlemen who 
talk with their noses in the air about excellence in pictures, 
which are, they would have us believe, quite beyond the 
comprehension of ordinary people. What is their con 
ception, I often wonder, of the function of art in its rela- 
tion to life. Do these connoisseurs really believe that 
art has existed in the world all these countless thousands 
of years, that it forms, in all ages, among all races of 
every degree of civilisation, a main part of their activity 
and preoccupation, and yet that it is unintelligible to and 
unappreciable by all but a small handful of the initiated 
and the cultured ? Do they suppose that if art had no- 
thing to offer the world but a sense of supercilious superi- 
ority in an insignificant clique, that anyone who has an eye 
for the larger joys and larger interests of humanity would 
ever waste two thoughts on so trivial a subject ? 


* * * * . 


Apparently this is what some of them do think. The 
real excellences of painting “ are unnecessary in Bermond- 
sey.” Yet I remember, when the Whitechapel Show was 
on, that the biggest crowds. always gathered round the glow- 
ing canvas of Rembrandt. He seemed to be able to speak a 
1 ‘that the people could understand anyway. And 
im Italy, in the great days.of her art, we hear how pictures 
used to be carried in triumph through the streets, and how 
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the churches where they were hung could scarcely contain 
the throngs of citizens who came to look and admire. The 
plain truth is that any picture that does not bring a sense 
of satisfaction—inarticulate if you will, and not to be put 
into words, but still a sense of satisfaction—to every man, 


weman, or child in Whitechapel or Bermondsey is not 
worth the canvas it is painted on. 
» * * - * 


It is a couple of months now since the very complete 
and interesting collection of pewter at Clifford’s Inn drew 
everyone’s attention to what had hitherto been a despised 
or forgotten industry. That exhibition dealt with the past 
of pewter. We learn now, however, from Mr. Liberty 
that pewter has a present and is likely to have a 
future. Like so many of the old crafts that had 
seemed practically extinct, the making of pewter 
is showing signs to-day of a renewed vitality. The 
last twenty or thirty years have been fruitful in 
these resurrections, and few men have had a great2r share 
in bringing them about than Mr. Lazenby Liberty: Last 
Tuesday he delivered an address at the Society of Arts, in 
John-street, on the subject of this pewter revival, which 
he dated from the year 1894. Casting a glance into the 
remote past, Mr. Liberty claimed as two early and cele- 
brated specimens of the craft the shield of Achilles and 
the statue of Dedalus mentioned by Aristotle ; a claim in- 
spiring to hold and difficult to dispute. Tracking the his- 
tory of the craft through medieval times, he marked its 
decisively English character and the peculiar prestige which 
the Pewterers Company of London achieved. The Ger- 
mans, it seems, are the race who most conspicuously share 
with us in the present revival. The connection 
between beer and pewter is too obvious to need insist- 
ing on, and except for a few things (like the shield of 
Achilles and a few others) the most characteristic example 
of the craft has always been the tankard. Hence Germany’s 
activity, no doubt. No wine-growing country has a chance 
in pewter. I dare say that here in England the present 
Licensing Bill will add a stimulus. 

L. MARCH PHILLIPPs. 


PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 
Lonpon, THURSDAY. 

VERYONE knows the story of Mr. Gladstone, 

_4 who, on being told of some too cynical saying of 
Disraeli’s, answered the story-teller with the awful 
rebuke; ‘‘ You call that clever? I call it devilish !” 
The House of Commons has agreed to think Mr. 
Balfour’s trickery statesmanship, and no one thinks it 
necessary even to consider whether it has any moral fault 
or no. It is unprincipled, you say ; but then everyone 
knows, first, that politics is not concerned with prin- 
ciples; secondly, that the Prime Minister has never 
professed to have any. And if you come to the ground 
of pure tactics, what have you to urge (argue the 
Balfourites) against a Minister who meets a difficult 
situation by thwarting all the attempts of all the 
people who are trying todominate it as against him 
and against his party’s interests? ‘‘ How clever he 
is!” they say. ‘A Scotch Liberal puts down an 
awkward amendment, with a view of forcing his hands 
on Free Trade, when he knows it is ruin for Unionism 
to have them forced. Mr. Chamberlain then bounces 
up with an amendment intended to turn the Balfourian 
position, or at least to identify it as far as possible with 
his own. And then the Free Traders come in and 
threaten to turn out the Government. What can the 


Prime Minister do? He does not want to fall into 
Chamberlain’s arms, nor yet to fall out with him, 
so he falls back on the usual vote of confidence, 





Of course he has no policy. But he has a party 
to think about, and he was not responsible for the 
Chamberlain plunge last May. He keeps himself and 
Unionism afloat as best he may. And really he hay 
done it very well and made the Liberals look un- 


commonly foolish in the process.” 
+ * * * 


This is the argument at the House, which has 
been stimulated into a wild fever of excitement over the 
late, but not exactly belated, tactics of drafting the 
Balfour amendment at midnight on Tuesday and fling- 
ing it on to the table just in time for the 
Wednesday division. The result was pretty well 
what was anticipated. Theconsolidated Free Traders 
were divided; the Beachites reverting to their 
position that they would not oppose a vote of confidence 
and only the stalwarts insisting that a Free Trade 
resolution must at all costs be supported. So far the 
Prime Minister seems to have done very well. He holds 
back the Chamberlainites from the hostile action that 
many of them are burning to begin. He holds Mr. 
Chamberlain himself by the strong if silken thread of 
fatherly affection. He can afford to see the ridiculous 
fiscal agitation going down, down, down, for has he 
ever committed himself to it? He can well afford to see 
his only possible rival for a Unionist premiership 
involving himself in a hopeless struggle to maintain an 
already beaten cause, with the help of third-rate Par- 
liamentarians, some old and out of fashion, others never 
likely to go far. He can turn to his party and say 
with a semblance of justice, ‘‘ Did I not save you from 
going to the country when absolute ruin threatened 
And have I not therefore been faithful to the 
trust bequeathed to me? Follow Chamberlain if you 
will; but if you do you follow him to ruin. Or choose 
my own safer plan. Leave it to me to pick a plum 
or two out of the Protectionist pudding, if indeed they 
are worth picking ; andin any case let us keep a party 
together for contingencies.” 

* 


you? 


* * * * 

This seems a good and sober reckoning, and the 
average party Unionist accepts it, feeling that 
the situation is too dangerous to be treated with 
boldness. Yet every new development of the Balfourian 
tactics brings their author and his party perilously near 
to extinction as a genuine popular force. Who can 
respect a Minister who does not respect himself? 
How can a vast commercial fabric like our own be left 
in the hands of a man who is prepared to treat it 
on Protectionist or Free Trade lines, according to the 
chances and exigencies of the Parliamentary hour? 
The House now is again muzzled, and that for a 
whole Session, even for the remaining term of its 
natural life. It is not allowed to declare itself 
for Free Trade. It is not—like the Zxpress parrot— 
allowed to say ‘‘ Protection.” It expresses confidence 
in a Government which thinks it ‘ unnecessary” 
to disclose the grounds of that confidence. Here, 
therefore, is the national will and mind fixed in a 
position of complete nescience and irresponsibility— 
a perfect reflection of Mr. Balfour’s own character 
and mental attitude. His following is broken up 
into warring groups, perpetually meeting in the 
Committee rooms upstairs—much after the fashion of 
the Parnellite and anti-Parnellite war —to devise 
new stratagems against each other. This strife re- 


emerges whenever the word “fiscal” is so much as 
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mentioned ; and it is now assisted by thoroughly deve- 
loped organisations who work on hostile platforms. 
Tory Free Traders talk together, dine together, drink 
together; the Protectionist group is similarly con- 
ducted, the two sections being hourly driven further 
apart, and vying with each other in levying political 
blackmail, through their chosen agents, on the unhappy 
Prime Minister. How long is it going to last ? 


* * * * * 


But whatever happens to the Prime Minister, I am 
convinced that Mr. Chamberlain’s star is a falling 
luminary. He showed something of his old tactical 
skill in his strange, half-effective speech on Wednesday 
night, but little of his trenchant force. The fierceness 
with which Lord Hugh turned on him seemed quite to 
overcrow his spirit. He retorted on his bitter assailant 
without wit, though with a certain laboured irony rather 
painful to witness. Here is no personal force equal 
to reversing the defeat of last autumn and 
accomplishing any public object beyond the com- 
plete division and discomfiture of the Unionist 
Party. To this task he will bind himself with his accus- 
tomed energy, and he is the more likely to succeed 
inasmuch as the Unionist Free Fooders have as their 
general, or occasional general, a man at once so able 
in speech and so infirm of purpose as Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach. Last night he again delivered over his friends 
to Mr. Balfour, without having obtained from the Prime 
Minister a single pledge as to their electoral safety at 
the hands of Chamberlainite supplanters. He had dined 
with the Free Fooders, but though he shared the feast 
he deserted the cause. If they are wise, this group, now 
in some danger of disruption, will choose Lord George 
Hamilton as their leader. Last night he showed much 
more true political capacity than Sir Michael, and he 
forced Mr. Balfour, both with knowledge of the mean- 
ness of the Prime Minister’s strategy and with courage, 
to rebuke him to his face. Mr. Baltour can only be 
fought with moral weapons; at the mere game of 
fencing sophistry he is better than his old Chancellor. 
It is a leader that the Free Fooders now want, and 
unless they will trust themselves wholly to Lord 
Hugh’s brilliant, forcing strategy, they would do well 
to choose as Parliamentary leader the ablest of Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach’s Free Trade associates in the 
Cabinet of 1903. 

7 om - 7 * 


The news of the death of Mr. Thomasson will be 
received with sorrow by all those who valued the type 
of public man of which he was a really notable repre- 
sentative. His serious face, with its gentle and refined 
expression, has long been absent from the House of 
Commons, from which his deafness as well as his views 
on the Irish question banished him. But he remained in 
politics as an able and nearly always a logical defender 
of his political and economic creed, which, while it did 
not extend to Home Rule, was based on the old 
Liberal feeling about national rights. This made 
him a_ stern opponent of the South African 
war. Mr. Thomasson was one of the staunchest of 
the school of strict individualists whose activity 
(like Herbert Spencer's) revived when it was seen that 
neo-Toryism was developing into an all-round inva- 
sion of human rights. If he thought a little narrowly, 
he thought clearly, and with a deeper regard for some 
essential aspects of democracy than many Radicals 


who in economics professed a later creed. He was a 
judicious benefactor of the town with which his great 
wealth was associated, as well as of many good 
causes. 


THE GHOST WALKS. 


(By the Secretary of the Cobden Club.) 

N the morning the Zelegraph had informed me, for 
the twentieth time, that its only statesman had 
just killed Cobdenism outright. That evening I found 
myself at a committee meeting in an upper chamber 
in the Caledonian-road. If any reader of this journal, 
searching for the weird and impossible, should some 
day discover the Caledonian-road, he will probably share 
my surprise at finding so many people willing to live in 
such a place; certainly he will not suspect sober men 
of resorting thither by choice. The thirty who crowded 
this bare little room were, in fact, under compulsion, 
and not merely as delegates from various metropolitan 
bodies. Evidently they were under orders of the idea 
—if the Telegraph pleases, the Cobdenidea. Every 
face was sharp and bright with interest—as of captains 
of an army on the eve of the day when, at Jast, the tide 
turns from the ebb of defence to the flow of assured 
victory. One man after another reported upon his 
special task, a mass of little labours—printing and sale 
oi tickets, posting of bills, choice of songs, and of names 
and mottoes which should or should not be 
blazoned forth in the glory of ten-foot lettering, 
preparation of programmes and pamphlets, enrolment of a 
thousand stewards, arrangements with railways and 
caterers—all the trifling details which must be considered 
if 30,000 people are to be got to and from the Alexandra 
Palace on June 4 and if a half of them are to hear Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman and his supporters in com- 
fort. After two hours the harried secretary reached the 
end of an agenda paper of twenty-five items with a groan 
oi relief, and we found the Caledonian-road a little more 
tolerable than before. Do you smile at my thirty com- 
mittee-men? The landlords once smiled, I suppose, at 
certain committee meetings in Market-street, Manchester. 
Thirty such men as these, so inspired, could engineer a 

revolution in the England of to-day if they wished. 

So it is up and down the country, I doubt not. If 
Cobden be dead, as I have heard say, his ghost must be 
walking ; fur it is his spirit more than any other that stirs 
the sap of the nation, his plain, bold words that best voice 
the demand of our disillusioned people. They don’t see 
it in Fleet-street, where the miasma of Imperialism. still 
lingers ; they are not quite sure in certain political bureaus, 
where the colour of the human mind fades like a vowe in 
the telephone. Hence, in the whole long “calendar” of 
Cobden centenary gatherings already organised you will 
find only about a dozen front-rank speakers—‘C.-B.,” 
Lloyd George, and Churchill in London, Morley in Bir- 
mingham, Courtney in Edinburgh, Bryce and Lord ")avey 
at Midhurst, Sir Robert Reid at Carlisle, and 
a few others. That will probably be corrected 
in time; there may even be a race _ between 
Mr. Coy, M.P., and Sir Fearful Marktime for the honour 
of heading the rout of the Protectionist horde. In the 
meantime we hold, like the Anti-Corn Law Leaguers, the 
right end of the stick. Men like my thirty North London 
stalwarts will soon teach reluctant leaders how to lead. 
This centenary episode is but a preliminary march-out 
before the great battle ; yet it serves to make one essential 
thing clear. ‘Ine old watchword, “ Free Trade, Peace, 
Retrenchment, and Reform,” is in the better sense a 
shibboleth, a touchstone of political trustworthiness, a 
useful summary of the lessons of these last humiliating 
years, and, as_such, the men of the people everywhere 
hear it gladly. Joseph is already in the pit he digged 
for another. We have a task beyond that of punishment ; 


let us turn to that. 
G, H. Perris. 
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LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
THE ODES OF HAFIZ. 


HAT a portrait in paint or marble is to the 
person portrayed, that a translation of a 
poem is to the poem itself. It cannot be the actual 
living thing as it left its creator’s hand, but with 
sympathetic skill it may be worked into a fair sem- 
blance of it, and, if the translator be a man of genius, 
it may even be found to reveal features nobler, more 
beautiful, and more interesting than were ever in the 
original. I am inclined to think that a revelation of 
this fortunate kind has been achieved by Mr. Le 
Gallienne in his rhymed version of the Divan of Hajfis, 
a hundred odes from which have just been printed—I 
do not say ‘* published ’—but the volume is for sale at 
the rather fantastic figure of three guineas, and so I 
suppose may be publicly commended.* It is a work, if 
I am not mistaken, of consummate art, and, whatever 
criticism may have to say to it on points of Persian 
scholarship, it is certainly one of the very best volumes 
of English love poetry it has been my luck of late years 
to read. 

With regard to Hafiz himself, I do not profess to 
have a very exalted opinion of him, nor is it necessary 
to have one, in order to enjoy these odes. Hafiz was 
nota great poet, popular as he has been for five hundred 
years in Middle Asia, but he was one of the happiest of 
song writers, and is still the most complete master of 
his very limited art of which we have any record, 
Villon, perhaps, stands nearest to him among the 
earlier European poets, Bérenger among the 
moderns—Frenchmen both. In England we have 
nothing at all analogous to him unless it be Herrick, 
and that at a considerable distance, both in merit 
and in volume. Hafiz was distinctly a decadent, the 
extreme exponent of a school of Moslem verse which 
had for centuries been in decline. It had begun with 
the Arab conquests of the seventh century and, found- 
ing itself upon more masculine Arabian models, had been 
adopted in their several languages by most of the 
nations subject to the Caliphate, and in Persia had 
made to itself a peculiarly abiding home. According 
to this too popular school the function of poetry was 
essentially to please. It avoided all serious subjects, 
mocked gently at the heroic and, without being posi- 
tively profane, made light of religion. It accepted 
frankly the reprobate position given it by Moslem ortho- 
doxy of being in ungodly opfosition to the valorous 
earnestness of the time, and depended for tolerance of 
its irregularities on the lax practice of the great and 
wealthy, and not seldom on the sympathetic connivance 
of the Caliphal Court of Bagdad. In Persia, especi- 
ally, where the Epicurean school of morals had always 
been strong, it took immediate root and flourished 
exceedingly, and is not a little responsible for the 
modern depravity of the pleasure-loving Irani. Among 
the Arabs it was a legitimate protest of free thought 
and ancient joyousness against the bourgeois puritanism 
of Islam, but in Persia it sapped every fibre of 
morality. 





*Note.—ODES FROM THE DIVAN OF HarFiz. gy? rendered 
from literal translations by Richard Le Gallienne. New York, 
privately priated, 1903. 


Hafiz was born at Shiraz in 1320 and died in 1391, 
a period of great political disturbance, in which he 
took no part. He was one of those poets who are 
poets only, and who sing, so to say, every night of 
their lives for their supper ; a maker of endless songs, 
all more or less in the same key and on the same few 
notes—pleasure, the love of women, the delight of 
wine, the joy of life in gardens with roses and 
jessamines, birds, and running water; a passionate 
clinging to the skirts of youth, and a determination to 
enjoy the moment as long as a moment of enjoyment 
could be made to remain ; little laments at the approach 
of age; little laughters at the preachings of piety ; 
little shudderings at the inevitable end. These are his 
stock 1n trade brought out each evening to delight the 
ears of kings and princes, the patrons on whom he 
lived. His love songs only do not grow wearisome 
because of his master’s skill in varying the arrange- 
ment. This is never wanting, and he ends by half 
persuading the reader that he is right, that it is foolish 
to be fussed about the great things of the world, and 
that the little things are all in all, the little flowers, the 
little birds, the little songs, the little women with their 
gazelle’s eyes and pencilled eyebrows, which are the same 
in their eternal abundance, whether empires rise or 
fall and religions wax or wane. All his Odes are good, 
and they amount in number to no fewer than 571 in the 
complete Divan, a really enormous song-production, 
entitling him to all his fame. I think none the less 
that Mr. Le Gallienne has been well advised in cutting 
down the number of those he deals with to a hundred 
of the best. More than this would betoo much, for 
they are all sugar-plums, without any solid meat for 
English minds. As they stand, they are exactly what 
we want in our more trivial moments—say, between 
tea and dinner—little hors da@uvres of sentiment and 
wit, and that happy worldly wisdom which is undis- 
guishable from folly. I trust that I shall not be in- 
fringing any copyright by quoting a few specimens : 
“A caravan from China comes; 
For miles it sweetens all the air 
With fragrant silks and stealing gums, 
Attar and myrrh— 
A caravan from China comes. 
“ O merchant, tell me what you bring, 
With music sweet of camel-bells ; 
How long have you been travelling 
With these sweet smells ? 
O merchant, tell me what you bring. 
“A lovely lady is my freight ; 
A lock escaped of her long hair : 
That is this perfume delicate 
That fills the air— 
A lovely lady is my freight. 
“ Her face is from another land ; 
I think she is no mortal maid— 
Her beauty, like some ghostly hand, 
Makes me afraid— 
Her face is from another land. 
“ The little moon my cargo is ; 
About her neck the Pleiades 
Clasp hands and sing: Hafiz, ’tis this 
Perfumes the breeze— 
The little moon my cargo is.” 


There is something wonderfully crisp and new and 
unexpected in this little song, a miniature picture of 
vivid sunlight, containing just as much romance as one 
chooses to putinto it. One knows at once that Hafiz 
must have seen it with his own eyes one evening out- 
side the city gates on the North-Eastern road, the road 
from Samarkand, and that he must have made a bid to 
the merchant that very night for his ‘little moon.” 
Let us hope that he was happy according to his view of 
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things, for Hafiz’ loves in that Eastern world were of an 
easy purchasable kind, and the little moon might have 
been sold into a worse slavery than the poet’s, who has 


thus made her immortal. 
Here, too, are some stanzas from another ode : 


‘* In the Beloved's Street I lost my heart / 
Hafiz had once a heart, Muslims, like you ; 
A pitiful good heart, a comrade true, 

A counselior, and a most faithful friend. 

In the Beloved's Street I lost my heart / 
Skilful it was to aid and to advise, 

Shelter and succour, and exceeding wise 
The broken hearts of other folk to mend. 
In the Beloved's Street I lost my heart / 

So, when I fell into Love's whirling pool, 
Through the ensorcelled folly of my eye, 
Upon my faithful heart did I rely 

To snatch me back to shore, Alas! poor fool, 
My heart had lost himself as well as I. 

In the Beloved's Street I lost my heart ! 
Perchance of Hafiz ye shall sometimes hear 
As of a man honoured in all the schools, 

A man of sense, and of a judgment clear ; 
Believe it not—he is the king of fools. 

In the Beloved's Street I lost my heart /”’ 


I should like to continue these quotations, but it 
is dificultto break up the songs without injury to their 
significance. As Hafiz himself would say, each one is 
a necklace cunningly contrived where jewel links with 
jewel. To sunder them would bea sin. Yet here and 
there he gives us his philosophy in a stanza : 

“To sit with the Beloved, who could more 
Ask of a world so very sad as this— 

Yea, even could a happier world give more ? 
Ah, drive me not, Beloved, from thy door 
With harsh rebuff; 

For knowest thou not thy doorstep is my home ? 
Nor send me to some distant realm of bliss— 

No knowledge crave I of the world to come, 
For never I of this old world that is 

Can have enough.” 
* * * * . 
And again : 


* Love is a sea that hath not any shore, 
And help upon that shoreless sea is none ; 
Who sails it sets his eyes on land no more ; 
Yet gladly am I on that voyage gone— 
For ah! how good it is to sail that sea! 
What though the longest trip at last be o’er, 
What though the proudest vessel must go down, 
My love is on the same big ship with me, 
And when she drowns, I drown.” 
* * * . * 


‘* Last night so very bitterly I wept, 
Ali living things slept not for sympathy ; 
The very birds and fishes vigil kept ; 
Awake was the wide-world—save only she ; 
Ah! she alone it was that soundly slept— 
Though all the world was sitting up with me.” 

Surely this is the quintessence of lyric poetry, 
whatever we may think of its wisdom or morality. It 
stands at the opposite pole to the Wordsworthian tradi- 
tion, of which I suppose Matthew Arnold may be 
taken as the extreme example, a tradition where the 
philosophy transcends the form, and the improvement 
the pleasure, till seeing poor Poetry in her sad Quaker 
weeds we are sometimes tempted to doubt whether she 
is not after all plain Prose a little masqueraded. I 
confess that of the two I prefer fool Hafiz, tricked out 
honestly to please ; and I greet him very willingly in 
his new English spangles. The “ pursuit of faces like 
the moon”’ is not the highest aim of man, and still less 
is the nightly groping for the tavern door, to which so 
many of the songs are dedicated ; but somehow lyrical 
poetry is of closer kin to wickedness than to correct 
conduct, and Burns would have never gained the hold 
over his countrymen he has if he had only sung to them 
of chastity and sobriety and the judgment to come. At 
any rate, to the joyous unregenerate world a new 


delight will have been added by this really admirable 
rendering of the gospel of pleasure as preached to 
Puritan Islam five hundred years ago in Persia. 

In treating Hafiz thus lightly at no more than 
his own low valuation—that is to say, as the least 
serious, if one of the sweetest, of singers, a grey- 
haired voluptuary and frequenter of taverns, at most a 
glorified pigue-assiette at the tables of the great—I 
know that I am running ccunter to much high 
authority, both Oriental and among those of his 
European admirers who understand the Orient best. 
Hafiz, whatever the weakness of his mortal career, 
has, since his death, been, so to say, canonised by 
Mohammedan literary opinion, and it has been a point 
of honour with historians, orthodox and unorthodox, 
Sunni as well as Shiah, to rehabilitate him before the 
world, and show that his impiety was not really im- 
piety and his immorality not really immoral. When 
he died in 1393 he was within a little of being refused 
burial as a Moslem, but within a very few years the 
fame of his verses had so spread and his name had 
become so popular that nothing would content his 
fellow Moslems but they must make him out a mystic 
and asaint. It was discovered that in his youth he 
had been affiliated to a Sufistic brotherhood, and a 
school of interpretation was founded on this circum- 
stance to prove that his most carnal verses were but 
symbolic utterances in praise of things divine. In 
precisely the same way the early Eastern Fathers of the 
Christian Church had found esoteric meanings for 
certain portions of the Hebrew Holy  Scrip- 
tures which seemed to violate the new canons 
of their ascetic morality, and had _ explained 
away even that most passionate of Semitic love 
songs, the canticle of canticles, as a foreshadowing 
of the ‘‘mystical union between Christ and His 
Church.” The weak point of Hafiz, according to strict 
Mohammedan morality, was his shameless delight in 
wine, and Sufism was called in to show that the tavern 
meant with him a ‘“ mosque,” its frequenters ‘‘ the 
wayfarers on the road of Perfection,” and his kisses and 
embraces the ‘‘ raptures of piety.” With the Persians, 
who have a constitutional delight in mysticism, such 
symbolism was easily accepted, but it was not by them 
only that Hafiz was excused. The mysticism connected 
with his verses spread also to the Turkish and Arabic 
speaking Sunis, and found a congenial home in India. 
I have before meas I write an excellent little pamphlet 
on the subject sent me some years ago by Mohammed 
Hamid-Allah, of Allahabad, passionately exonerating 
Hafiz from all blame ; but full information onthe sub- 
ject is in the reach of English readers in the works of 
Professor Browne of Cambridge, and in a quite handy 
form in the admirable monograph of Hafiz prefixed to 
Miss Gertrude Bell’s verse rendering of forty-three of 
his odes, published in 1897,* a most enlightening little 
volume which should certainly be read in conjunction 
with Mr. Le Gallienne’s. The two volumes supple- 
ment each other, for none, | believe, of the odes chosen 
for translation are the same in the two selections. 

The injury done to the purer creed of Islam by the 
subtleties of Sufism has been, I believe, incalculable ; 
and in the matter of poetry has especially misled the 
Mohammedan world. Through it every vice has found 





* PorMS FROM THE DivAN oF Hariz. Translated by Ger- 
trude Lowthian Bell. London: Heinemann, 1897. 
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toleration, when extolled in verse, even in countries 
where such vice has not been in the national practice. 
One has only to read the Arabic poetry composed at 
Cairo by perfectly respectable alems of the Azhar 
University in the eighteenth century, some of it of a 
very high orderof poetic merit, tobe assuredof this, and, 
as I have already said, all Persia has become a moral 
chaos through its influence. It is thoroughly con- 
demned by the enlightened school of modern Islamic 
thought, which prefers to take Hafiz as it finds him, a 
singer of a wholly material kind, whose lapses may be 
pardoned in view of his genius, but who was as far 
removed from being a saint of any creed as a man well 
could be. Inreligion he was clearly a free-thinker, and 
as such is entitled to as much sympathy as Mohamme- 
dan orthodoxy dares concede to free thought. In 
morals he was as clearlya hedonist, whose praise of plea- 
sure will always find readers among pleasure lovers 
and can only do harm when dressed up and paraded in 
religious garments as a snare to the devout. 
WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT. 
Sheyleh Obeyd, April 8, 1904. 





THE EXPOSITOR’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 
Tue Expositor’s GREEK TESTAMENT. 1. The Second Epistle 

to the Corinthians. By the Very Rev. J. H. Bernard, D.D. 

2. The Epistle to the Galatians. By the Rev. Frederic 

Rendall, M.A. 3. The Epistle to the Ephesians. By the 

Rev. S. D. F. Salmond, D.D. 4. The Epistle to the 

Philippians. By the Rev. H. A. A. Kennedy, D.Sc. 5. The 

Epistle to the Colossians. By Professor A. S. Peake, M.A. 

London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1993. 

THE book that now lies before us is the third volume of a 
commentary which promises to be of real service to 
ministers who wish to study and to learn that they may 
teach. The workmanship is by no means equal, the scholar- 
ship is as varied as the scholars ; some seem to have thrown 
their strength into introduction, others into grammatical 
exegesis, and others, again, into Biblical and practical 
theology. There is, indeed, though not in all cases, a 
very obvious leaning towards what is conventional ; 
but the work as a whole is of solid merit, and we 
have nothing but praise for the enterprise which planned, 
and has so far carried through, what may be described as 
a compendious cominentary on the Greek New Testament. 
We could have wished, indeed, that it had been based upon 
a more exact and critical Greek text; that there had been 
a more intimate relation between the text and the com- 
mentary, and, as regards the various readings, 
more care bestowed upon the authorities. One 
writer may, according to his own will or whim, 
refer only to MSS., and another to MSS. and 
versions; a third may add to these patristic quota- 
tions, while a fourth may seek to fortify himself and 
his critical judgments by referring to modern editors. 
In our view, ‘the text ought to have been settled 
by the editor himself or by a careful and accurate 
scientific scholar, or by a syndicate of scholars, and some 
agreement reached as to the quality and range of the re- 
ferences. 

It is evident, indeed, that great care has been be- 
stowed on the selection of the scholars entrusted with the 
several books. They have been taken from various 
Churches, yet they represent a rare uniformity of thought 
and a fair level of scholarship. The book has 
appeared at an opportune moment. Theological 
learning is coming to its own again, and the 
younger universities, having learned its value, are 
opening their doors to it and are showing, just as this 
book does, that scholars of varying Churches may work 
together for the interpretation of the faith. The Pro- 
testant has something to learn from the Roman Catholic 
Church. The Roman theologians may, indeed, be 
divided by differences as vast as those which separate the 


Protestant divines; yet they somehow manage to live to- 
gether and to turn a fair face to those who sit in the outer 
darkness. The ancient rivalry in the medieval universi- 
ties of the Franciscan and the Dominican may be repro- 
duced by that of the Jesuit and the Benedictine, or may 
be reflected in the jealousies that divide the Christian 
Brother from the Jesuit. But their differences are de- 
cently clothed by their deference to an authority which 
they often find it easier to respect than convenient to obey. 
Now it begins almost to look as if the Protestant had 
discovered how to make the Episcopalian, the Presbyterian, 
and the Methodist agree in interpreting the very book 
which has caused them to differ, and to speak their in- 
terpretation together from between the same boards. 
There is no writer so much in need of living in- 
terpretation as the Apostle Paul. Every revival of religious 
life has refreshed itself from the fount of his living waters. 
For the past fifty years scholars have been examining his 
Epistles that they may discover at once the history of 
the Apostolic Church, the relation of the parties within it, 
the faith it lived by, and the men who led it. Baur did great 
service when he made us see that Paul held the key to the 
interpretation, not only of the New Testament as literature, 
but of the Church whose founding it described. It later 
became the fashion to depreciate the large generalisations 
he used to determine the questions raised by his 
criticism. It was necessary, indeed, that these 
principles should be broken down. “ Particularismus ” 
and “ Universalismus” could not explain all things, 
for wwe literary analysis of the Gospels showed how 
little applicable wide general principles were to the de- 
termination of their authorship and authenticity. Similar 
analysis of the Pauline Epistles proved that it was not pos- 
sible to determine their integrity by Baur’s methods; and 
that they required a minuter criticism and a more deft and 
accurate handling before any valid conclusion could be 
reached concerning their date and origin, their purpose 
and times. 


In the attempt to interpret Paul and the 
Church which he, more than any other apostle, may be 
said to have founded, extraordinary endeavours were 
made to read his Epistles through his psychology and 


The man stands there as no man in all classical 
antiquity does. We know him better than we know any 
writer, Greek or Roman. His character, his thought, his 
conduct, his policy, the schisms he provoked yet hated, his 
courage and kindliness, his noble self-respect, yet his 
deference to the weak and his humility before the humble, 
his proud self-restraint, his identification of himself with 
great causes and great issues—live before us in forms that 
cannot die, and give to the words that come from his 
tongue or his pen the stamp that enables us to know them 
as his whose likeness they so conspicuously bear. 

Of the Pauline Epistles the Tiibingen School used to 
regard four as indisputably genuine ; but recently a double 
tendency has shown itself—on the one hand a more nega- 
tive, and on the other hand a more conservative. 
The more negative tendency inverts the older criti- 
cal positions and takes its stand upon the Paul 
of the Acts; it sees that Baur spared too much of the 
Apostles work to be able to sacrifice his transcendental 
interpretation of the Christ. This new school attempts 
to get rid of the Pauline literature that it may eliminate 
the supernatural from the thought of the Primitive Church. 
But the more conservative tendency has_ gradually 
enlarged the claims of the authentic Pauline _litera- 
ture, has taken in Philippians, laid hands upon Colossians, 
and has even ventured to annex Ephesians. 

The book now before us claims all these Epistles as 
Pauline, and makes good its claim with varying degrees of 
thoroughness. Dr. Bernard, who sits to-day in the seat 
of Swift, might have been with advantage to his readers 
more careful and critical. We do not think that it is pos- 
sible that 2 Corinthians ii. 5—11, or even vii. 12, 
could have been written with reference to 1 Corin- 
thians, v. The earlier Epistle could hardly be described 
as a “painful letter,” though it does indeed deal with a 
serious case of discipline, that of a man convicted of a 
sin Paul could not easily forgive. In the First Epistle we 
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have a graphic and vivid picture of early Christian society, 
the disputes in the Church, its heathen rather than Chris- 
tian morals, its members divided by differences in con- 
duct and thought, wrangling over miraculous gifts which 
were yet regarded as signs of personal merit ; its interests 
Greek rather than Jewish; its doubts as to the Resur- 
rection, which Paul tried to resolve and to answer in a 
way that became a Christian Apostle waking to the large 
questions of man and religion, though he nowhere shows 
the intense emotion expressed in the Second Epistle. We 
think, therefore, that between the two Epistles a question 
had emerged which deeply stirred the passions of the 
people and touched the susceptibilities of the Apostle. He 
had been in correspondence with the Corinthians, and these 
two Epistles are certainly not all the letters that passed 
between him and them. In the First Epistle, v. 9, a letter 
which we do not now possess is alluded to ; and it is more 
than probable that another letter had been written between 
what is now the First and the Second Epistles. If we 
could only lay our hands upon this, as it were the 3rd 
Corinthians, we should discover the question that had at 
once so moved Paul and agitated the Church. Yet it is 
possible that fragments of this lost document may be em- 
bedded in our present Second Epistle. Thus chapters 
x.-xiii. 10 contain what looks like a curiously misplaced 
vindication of himself and his office, and it proves that the 
question had at once deeply moved himself and strongly 
agitated the Church. These chapters we are inclined to 
intercalate between the First and the Second Epistles, for 
while they grow out of the one, they exactly fit into the 
requirements of the other. They are very largely con- 
cerned with Paul’s personal claims, what he had suf- 
fered and what he had achieved as a Christian and an 
Apostle. In the First Epistle the question of his Apostle- 
ship rises in its earliest form. It did not concem himself. 
He was distressed that any issue of so shallow and super- 
ficial a personal character should have been raised at all. 
In the Second Epistle—chapters x.-xiii—the gravity of the 
question had become apparent to him; and it had been 
made manifest that the men who raised it meant to ques- 
tion not only the reality of his calling but the truth of his 
gospel. The assault on his office was only the beginning 
for a more radical assault on the truth he preached. He 
wrote a vindication of his office as a vindication of him- 
self; and he so wrote as to move the Corinthians to 
sorrow and to persuade the offender to a saner mind. So 
soon as repentance came Paul, with characteristic magna- 
nimity, said (2 Cor. ii., 7), “ Let us forgive the offender and 
comfort him, lest he be swallowea up with overmuch 
sorrow.” We can imagine Paul so speaking concerning 
one who had attacked himself and his office ; but we can- 
not conceive him so speaking of the incestuous person of 
1 Cot. v., who had violated and defiled the law of God. 
li, then, these later cnapters are so placed, they will help us 
to see how the problem had entered upon its later 
and graver stage. Paul had vindicated his own 
Apostleship, and he now felt free to vindicate the 
Gospel he preached. Hence the splendid argument 
in chapters lii.-vi., 1, falls into its proper place. the 
new covenant stands over against the old, Christ transcends 
and supersedes Moses, circumcision is displaced by faith, 
the outer man perishes, and the inward man is renewed 
day by day. ‘The section is one of the most elevated 
in all the Pauline Epistles. We could have wished 
that Dean Bernard had proved himself more capable of 
dealing with it, and had distinguished his treatment by in- 
sight and largeness of sympathy. We are, relative to 
v., 21, as unable to conceive sin “in the abstract” as an 
abstract righteousness. Sin may be what used to be called 
“ original,” or native, but so long as it is incorporated .in 
human nature it is not abstract sin. Nor can we recognise 
here the ritual of the Day of Atonement. No writer in 
the whole of the New Testament makes less reference to 
the Levitical legislation than Paul ; and we think that this, 
so far as it may contain any Jewish idea, can be better 
explained through Rabbinical doctrine than through the 
Levitical ritual. 

Galatians shows the Pauline controversy in a more 


developed stage; in it the Apostle’s feelings have become 
less personal and more doctrinal. He has, as it were, got 
over the shock to his susceptibilities and affections. He 
is still deeply moved at the thought that the men he has 
called are being won over by his opponents ; but he argues 
the question not so much on the grounds of personal affec- 
tion and service as of objective and unimpassioned truth. 
He begins by an affirmation of his own independence as an 
Apostle, and argues that his authority has come directly 
from God. The new order is to run neither within racial 
nor within ceremonial forms, but is to live to faith and act 
by grace. The autobiographical section is most instruc- 
tive and luminous, for it enables us to see why the earliest 
Apostles stood by Judaism, yet why it was necessary for 
Paul to break through the restrictions they attempted to 
impose. His conflict with Peter epitomises the freedom 
he claimed and embodied. He appealed from the law to 
the Promise, from the works it required to the Faith which 
his gospel demanded; and he apprehended the death of 
Christ as redemption from the law and all its works. It is 
this personal form of a universal truth which makes Gala- 
tians so important alike from the differences that then 
reigned and the unity that was later to emerge. That 
unity was pre-eminently a Pauline achievement. In the 
way of the law and its ceremonies nothing but division 
could come. 


We wish we could congratulate the Editor on the 
scholar to whom he has entrusted Galatians. Happily 
Professor Ramsay has saved him from one class of errors, 
and has shut him up to conclusions the might not have 
found it otherwise easy to reach. But neither in the in- 
troduction, nor in his exegesis, nor in the two appended 
dissertations, does he prove himself possessed of the re- 
quisite equipment for the interpretation of Paul. He has 
evidently bestowed considerable pains upon the text; but 
he needs to cultivate the power which comes of the attempt 
to stand within the mind of the Apostle and to look at the 
world through his eyes. It were useless here to specify 
all the points in which we differ from him; but we would 
select as cases in point his failure to apprehend the full 
significance of of¢ «xar’ 6pBarpove “Ino.d; Xperroe Tpoeypagn 
EaTaupwpe voc ; to interpret the fine idea in 6 Cikawocg ek 
wiarewce Cnoerae where the éx wisrewe is evidently designed 
by the Apostle to qualify 4 éécasoc, so that the man just by 
faith is he who is to live; and also the great passage, iii., 
15-18, with the famous distinction which so puzzled 
Jerome and induced him to apologise for Paul’s bad 
Greek on the ground that it was good enough for the stupid 
Galatians. The growth of the Apostle’s mind may well be 
measured by the comparison of Galatians with Romans. 
This appeal to a great metropolitan Church was Luther’s 
antidote to Rome; and yet it makes the rise of early 
Catholicism more intelligible than any other primitive 
document. 

Of the work on the three later Epistles which 
are contained within this volume, we have nothing 
but good to say. The introductions are exhaustive 
and the expositions are careful, scholarly, exact. As 
to the order of the Epistles, we should be inclined with 
the late Dr. Lightfoot to place Philippians first, Colos- 
sians in the middle, Ephesians last. Philippians has more 
affinity with Romans and Galatians than either of the other 
two. It looks back and gathers up what they had affirmed ; 
but it has no less affinity with Colossians and Ephesians. 
Its doctrine of the éccarogiyn dca ristewe, the righteousness 
by faith, is a reminiscence of the distinctively Pauline 
Gospel ; but the doctrine of the person and the sovereignty 
of Christ anticipates the high doctrine of Colossians ow the 
one hand and the great argument of Ephesians on the other. 
In Colossians Christ may be said to have assigned to him 
cosmic pre-eminence, in Ephesians social and __ political. 
In the one he is the head of creation, in the other he re- 
forms and reconstitutes the new mankind. Ephesians 


may indeed be described as an outline of the new society 
interpreted in the terms of the Christ. These Epistles 
have here been committed to scholars who have proved 
themselves worthy of their sacred trust. Their work has 
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been reverently, patiently, and laboriously done. The man 
who goes through the Pauline Epistles with this book in his 
hand will find himself instructed in the richest Christian 
literature, in the highest ancient thought, which is yet so 
modern as to hold within it the promise of the world that 


was to be. A. M. FAIRBAIRN. 





THAT SILENT SEA. 

ENGLAND IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. A Study of the Rise and 
Influence of British Power within the Straits: 1603-1713. By 
Julian S. Corbett. Two volumes. London: Longmans, 
Green and Co. 

It is an undoubted and a most characteristic fact that the 
English have never understood their own history. This is 
mainly, of course, the fault of their own historians. But 
it is also the very great fault of Englishmen themselves. 
For, while no plainer tale than that of their country’s rise 
to European power has ever yet appeared, they have 
nearly allowed it to be utterly muddled out of sight. And 
this they have done not from indifference, but from a sheer, 
limp leaning upon authority. Content to know that cer- 
tain things have happened, they have not had wit enough 
to wonder why. 

Yet, even in these days of compulsory education, most 
Englishmen are aware that their country is an island, and 
recognise the consequent necessity to her of maintaining 
a preponderant strength at sea. When pressed, they will 
even point out that such strength secures them from foreign 
invasion and also from the dangers of complete isolation 
and investment. They see, in fact, that it is only by the 
constant menace of their fleet that their national existence 
can continue. But that is the fullest extent of their view. 
In the grouping of that fleet upon the seas, in its long and 
varied histories, its goings and comings, its actions and 
skirmishes, its victories and defeats, they see no ceaseless 
steady meaning ; and the whole tide of their history, since 


America was discovered and England consequently began, 
is thus but chaos in their eyes. Knowing that in less than 
three centuries their little island rose from nothing to be 
the controlling force in Europe, they do not wonder why ; 
ot, if they do, they have no clue to guide them to an 


answer. Great, then, is the service, and great should be 
the reward, of any man who, holding that necessary clue, 
succeeds in even suggesting it to his countrymen. Among 
such Mr. Corbett to-day is probably the first. 

For, unlike the average historian, Mr. Corbett really 
has the right ideas. He sees, for instance, what very 
few others have even imagined, that dominion dwells, and 
always has dwelt, upon the sea To-day the sea is the sea 
of all the earth. But, in earlier times, the one great sea 
was the Mediterranean. And there, in those times also. 
dominion dwelt : 

“For centuries the destinies of the civilised world had 
seemed to turn about the Mediterranean. Each Power that 
had in its time dominated the main line of history had 
been a maritime Power, and its fortunes had climbed or 
fallen with its force upon the waters where the three con- 
tinents met. It was like the heart of the world; and even 
the barbarians, as they surged forward in their wandering, 
seemed ever to be pressing from the ends of the earth to- 
wards the same shining goal, as though their thirsting lips 
would find there the fountain of dominion. So, too, 
the mediaval emperors, as they sat in the heart of Ger- 
many, knew they were no emperors till their feet were set 
on its brink, and one after another they exhausted their 
resources in unconscious efforts to reach it. So strong was 
its influence that those nations of the North whose shores 
were not washed by its waters seemed to lie out upon the 
fringe of Christendom—barely within the pale of European 
polity.” 

All that is true; and some day the true history of the 
Middle Ages will be rewritten round it. 

But the Middle Ages passed away ; the wheel of history 
took another turn; the stage cleared. America was dis- 
covered, and the gorgeous East. And so, quite suddenly, 
came the stupendous revelation that the Mediterranean 
was not the only sea, nor its shores the only Jand. Then 
the little isle of England, a place “ out upon the fringe of 
Christendom,” leading to nowhere, useless to mankind, 


began perforce to alter her condition. The ancient prin- 
ciples, indeed, remained. Dominion still, as ever, trooped 
with wealth, and wealth with trade. Trade still took the 
cheapest road, and this was still the sea. But England and 
the Northern Powers had been suddenly jolted to the centre 
of those roads. 

“The strategic points upon which the world’s history 
had pivoted so long were suddenly seen to lie open to 
the West, and the outcast fringe of nations, into whose 
lap the oceans were beginning to pour an immeasurable 
power, were no longer without the pale.” 

Set, as she now was, in the midst of all the seas and ct 
the crossing of all the roads, England was not likely much 
longer to remain a mere rough pebble on the fringe of 
Europe. At last she had inherited her own; and modern 
English history had begun. 

The way in which the English first faced these new 
conditions has been told by Mr. Corbett in his Drake and 
the Tudor Navy. In great numbers, and usually under 
private flags, they fared forth upon the seas, breeding the 
seamen and the sea-traditions which still are ours to-day. 
The great transition from oars to sails was made in the 
main by them; and already, in the sixteenth century, the 
meaning of England’s destiny could be seen. And yet, so 
slowly does a new idea come on, it was not until the latter 
part of the seventeenth century that the full strength of her 
new position was recognised in England. The sixteenth 
century, with its Oceanic School, gave her the men and 
the skill; but it was not until the seventeenth that she 
applied them to their true end—the handling and the 
managing of Europe upon the European sea. How she 
came to see her way to this, and how at last she drifted into 
doing it, is the story which Mr. Corbett tells us in this 
present work. 

He sees his story plainly; and he tells it very well. 
The European situations of the seventeenth century, their 
kaleidoscopic changes round the two central motives, the 
gigantic stakes with which they were concerned, are well 
known to the ordinary student of history. Mr. Corbett 
takes us boldly through them again, gathering up the 
threads for us with very great skill, weaving them into a 
new and lasting pattern, and investing the dreary Jacobean 
period of English history with a light and meaning it has 
never had before. For, throughout the growing tale, he 
points what seems to us to be its true moral. He sees 
in it a struggle between the old, sullen forces of the land 
and the new, elastic, stronger forces of the sea. He sees 
how soldiers, like Cromwell, Blake, and Marlborough, be- 
came sailors and sea-strategists in spite of themselves; and 
how, slowly, but with uniform success, they came to oppose 
the awful pressure of the sea to the footsore forces of the 
land. He marks, im fact, the steady change from our 
natural tactics as an outcast country of the Middle Ages, to 
those of the great Sea Power of the world. In doing -o 
he has had to re-write, and certainly to re-read, much 
history. But, having conceived the true perspective at the 
outset, he succeeds in presenting an account of England’s 
rise to power in Europe, and an estimation of the men who 
accomplished it, the like of which for real value we have 
not before seen. 

And yet, in spite of all this, he seems to believe that 
a corsair is a pirate. 





THE SPHERE OF WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 
WomMEN IN THE PRINTING TRADES. A Sociological Study. 
Edited by J. Ramsay Macdonald, with a preface by Prof. 
F. Y. Edgeworth. P.S. KingandSon. 1904. Price 10s. 6d. 
net. 
THE results of the inquiry instituted by the Women’s In- 
dustrial Council into the conditions of women’s work in 
the printing and allied trades are now embodied in a sober 
and attractive-looking volume, which forms a substantial 
addition to existing knowledge of women’s occupations, 
besides being unusually readable and interesting. The 
book evidently owes a great deal to Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald’s able and sympathetic editorship, and it also 
derives a special interest from the nature of the material. 
The group of trades selected, as Mr. Macdonald points 
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out, does not show either a great preponderance of women 
or a marked increase in the employment of women, 
but it offers illustrations of many of the specially modern 
problems connected with women’s work, such as the inci- 
dence of Factory Act and trade union regulation, the dis- 
tribution of employment between the sexes, and the effects 
of the introduction of machinery. There have been many 
difficulties between the employers and the men’s unions 
respecting the introduction of female labour. The ex- 
pansion of the trades, the development of machinery, and 
the increased sub-division of labour combined to increase 
the demand for women and girls, and in the ‘sixties the 
Typographical Association refused to allow its members 
to work in printing-houses where women were employed 
(p. 25). On the other hand, the leaders of the “ Women’s 
Rights ” movement considered the printing trades well 
adapted to women’s skill and physique, and the Eng/ish- 
women's Journal (June, 1860) went so far as to assert that 
“the compositor trades should be in the hands of women 
only.” This extravagant aspiration has not been realise 1. 
In 1886 the Typographical Association and the London 
Society of Compositors resolved to admit women as mem 
bers on condition that they received the same rates of pay 
as men. Only one woman has availed herself of the per- 
mission. It is noticeable that in trades dealing with 
printed matter, folding, book-binding, &c., there has been 
far less friction, and women are to a much greater extent 
accepted as “ the fellow-workers and not the rivals ” of the 
men. Although very imperfectly organised themselves, 
the women have generally acted jointly with the mens 
unions and maintained friendly co-operation with them, as 
appears from the early disputes with the Bible Society and 
others which are narrated at pp. 32-35, with quaint ex- 
tracts from contemporary documents. 

On the question of the transfer of employment from 
men to women (or vice-versd), Mr. Macdonald makes some 
thoughtful and suggestive remarks. He is of opinion that 

“the displacement which occurs and the competition 
set up are often more apparent than real.” 
It is a very rare thing for work to be actually taken from 
one sex and given to the other: 

‘‘ What really happens is an all-round shifting of the dis- 
tribution of labour and skill and a re-arrangement of the 
division of labour” (p. 48). 

An increase of trade induces the application of new 
machinery, and 
‘“women are introduced not so much to take men’s places as 
to fill places created by the re-organisation of work.” 
On the other hand, there are cases in which machines 
have caused the displacement of several women by a 
single highly-skilled male worker, as with the recently- 
intr xduced self-feeding folder: 

** Cheap mechanical and light work tends to be done by 
women, whilst the men enjoy almost undisputed possession 
of the rest” (p. 51). 

In Edinburgh women are even given compositors’ 
work, and that with the consent of the union; but they 
usually obtain only the simplest and most elementary 
work. In solid type-setting, which some masters wish 
women to do, and the union will not permit women to do, 
a man is paid higher than a woman would be: 

** because he is liable to be called on at any moment to 

undertake the more complex operations of his craft, while a 

woman is not, In other words, the man is paid for potential 

ability” (Appendix III., pp. 173-4). 

A very acute observation this, which suggests an ex- 
planation of many cases of exclusion of women which are 
often too comprehensively set down to trade union 
“jealousy.” The reasons for the exclusion of women from 
the higher stages of compositors’ work are shown to be 
partly physical, as the “formes” are too heavy for the 
average woman to handle; partly to consist in the uncer- 
tainty of the girl’s future and the probability of marriage, 
wkich makes the employer hesitate to undertake the 
trouble and expense of training her. In this connection 
we may note the highly significant table (Appendix VII.) 
which shows the number of females employed at various 
ages in these trades. The number employed between fif- 
teen and twenty is nearly twice as great as that at any 


other age group, and the number above twenty-five is quite 
a trifling percentage of the whole—a statistical point which 
helps to explain some of the special features of the posi- 
tion of women in industry. A curious fact, however, is 
also brought to light, viz., that women sometimes volun- 
tzrily exclude themselves from perfectly suitable but un- 
accustomed occupations from a sort of apathy and con- 
se€rvatism combined, apparently, with a vague sentiment of 
loyalty to men. The woman who, when asked to under- 
take some light varnishing work, exclaimed indignantly 
that “ she knew her place, and was not going to take men’s 
work from them” (p. 53), seemg to have been representa- 
tive of a fairly large class met with in course of investiga- 
tion. Another observation that will surprise the general 
reader is that married women do not, on the whole, tend 
to depress wages, as frequently supposed. When 

“the married woman ... returns to the workshop it is as 


a worker who accepts the life of the wage earner as a final 
fact, and not as a mere interval between school and 


marriage.” 

Mr. Stephen Fox contributes a useful summary of the 
Factory Act in relation to women’s work in these trades, 
and a study of the economic effects of legislation, which 
is notably fair and impartial in its careful consideration 
of every real or supposed hindrance to women’s employ- 
ment which the operation of the law may be supposed to 
cause. The facts collected make it plain that the pro- 
hibition of night-work and the restriction of overtime tend 
to efficiency, are beneficial to the women themselves, and 
approved by all but a few employers. Mr. Bowley gives 
an admirable study of the wages material collected by the 
investigators. Some wage-sheets of 1849 are also printed, 
and it is gratifying to note that the modern records, if 
much below what one could wish, show a considerable 
advance on the earlier ones. The appendices include ex- 
cerpts from investigators’ note-books, which form by no 
means the least interesting portion of the book. In fact 
the book merits a most hearty welcome. It is probably 
the most considerable monograph, in English, that has 
ever been devoted to women’s work in a single group of 
occupations, and we can only hope the reception accorded 
to it will encourage the Women’s Industrial Council 
(which has been assisted by representatives of the Royal 
Statistical Society, the Royal Economic Society, and the 
Hutchinson Trustees) to further study of women’s indus- 
trial life and work in other fields. 





A WEST-COUNTRY POET. 
CoRNISH BALLADS AND OTHER Poems. By R. S. Hawker 
London: John Lane 
Few personalities I know of in recent literature are more 
fascinating than the personality of Robert Stephen 
Hawker, vicar of Morwenstow till 1875, the year of his 
death. Down in the West his name is a household word. 
And no wonder. The affection felt for his memory is but 
the repayment of a debt of love. The West-country, it 
must be conceded, has been Jucky in its lovers, and it has 
had none more ardent than Hawker. He stands with 


‘Charles Kingsley at the head of the list. The romance of 


the West (I speak myself as a West-countryman) has a 
peculiar flavour of its own. The combination of great 
rugged moorlands and rocky shores with apple orchards 
and Devonshire cream suggests it. It has, I mean, a 
character, wild, primitive. and solitary, and at the same 
time singularly rich and cosy and warm. If the heather 
of its hills speaks of the North, the aromatic verdure of 
its valleys suggests the South. It appeals equally to the 
hardy and adventurous instincts in a man’s character as to 
the softer and more luxurious ones. In short, it appears 
to possess all the virtues of the feminine part of creation 
added to all the virtues of the masculine part. West- 
country’ people will agree with me, I am sure. 

Hawker, at any rate, was of this way of thinking. He 
loved the wild Cornish coast, the hamlet nestling in 
the cliff. of which he was so long pastor, the 
fisherfolk with whose lot his thoughts were so 
intimately bound up, with a love which in these 
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cosmopolitan days is rarely met with. He was a Con- 
servative of the best and most strenuous kind. One who 
had no truck with Radicalism in any shape or form, who 
frankly detested the new wine as much as he loved the old 
bottles, whose thoughts dwelt fondly and loyally on all 
old institutions and influences, whether of family or 
church, that had lent so mellow a sweetness to village life 
in the past, and the decay of which filled him with such 
deep forebodings. 


In the poems just published this love for the past 
and for all things sanctified by time, this indulgence in the 
emotions and feelings that cling round such things, is a 
prevailing characteristic. They are a genuine utterance 
of the man. In some respects they will remind the 
reader strongly of Wordsworth. They approach nature 
from the moral side, and are quick to feel in the common 
incidents of out-door life the appeal to character and 
conduct. They do not, it is true, reach to that point of 
intimacy with nature at which she gives us back these im- 
pressions of her own accord. We shall not find in 
Hawker’s poetry verse like : 

**Come, weak as is a breaking wave’’; 
Or: 
“The floating clouds their state shall lend 
To her, for her the willow bend.” 
In Hawker’s verse the analogy is conscious, the moral 
is extracted and applied. But at the same time this is done 
with so much sincerity, his love of nature and his morality 
are both so earnest and unaffected, that the resulting 
poetry has a great charm. It strikes one as an ex- 
ample of that connection (which modern criticism is rather 
apt to overlock, perhaps) between what is good in writing 
and what is sound in character. I will quote, to end with, 
the last of the dedication verses to this volume which may 
serve to illustrate what I have already spoken of, the 
inspiration of love for his native county under which 
Hawker wrote, as well as the genuineness of his noetic 
gift : 
“Songs of the former men! the lowly rhyme 

Breath’d in meek numbers by our Tamar-side; 

Ye towers that rise around me, grey with time! 

Ye heaving waves whereby my visions glide! 

People this page with thoughts that may abide 

Beneath some living eye when I am gone, 

When men shall turn the waving grass aside, 

Men of strange garb, perchance, and altered tone, 

And ask whose name is worn from out that ancient stone !” 

There is a movement on foot to found a memorial 
of Hawker in the parish of Morwenstow, where he was 
vicar for over forty years. His friends and parishioners are 
making efforts to collect enough money for this pur- 








pose. Hawker was a man who so endeared himself to, 
and has so strong a claim upon, not only the people among 
whom he lived, but those who know his writings well, that 
the response to this appeal should, one fancies, be gene- 
rous. Mr. John Lane, publisher of the present poem, 
The Bodley Head, Vigo-street, London, is one of the 
receivers. 





A CARICATURIST. 

THE Poets’ CORNER. By Max Beerbohm. London: Heine- 
mann. 5S. 
EveryBopy says of his own country that it has a special 
providence. We have never lacked it. At the worst we 
have always been saved. And so in modern England, 
where nobody dares print what everybody says, a carica- 
turist has been provided: and he has years before him. 
Good ! 


Even if there were nothing to lash it would be good. 
There being so much to lash, to lash away and destroy—it 
is excellent. It is not only the poets—they have done little 
harm, poor chaps, except bv their cowardice, and Homer 
and Shakespeare and Omar Kayam who figure here did not 
hurt us. It is not the poets—it is the wicked and hypo- 
critical air that suffers at the hands of a pencil whose 
cwner would (perbaps) declare himself quite innocent of 
such a purpose. 

Which is the best out of much that is first rate ? On 
the whole, “ The Leaders and Teachers of the Nineteenth 
Century,” Rossetti in his back-garden, Tennyson reading 
“Tn Memoriam ” to Queen Victoria, and Browning taking 
tea with the Browning Society—and of these the last trio 
are the finest. The Royal room, the carpet, the curtains 
that would never meet, the pattern of the wall-paper, the 
marble mantelpiece with its fringe complete, and the 
Hearth-rug, of which so many private memoirs are full—all 
these illumine the reading of “ In Memoriam.” 


Browning, full blooded, and the people around him 
shall live—and especially the boarding-house keeper on the 
extreme left—oh! typical, oh! admirable face. 


And there is more. There is Matthew Arnold and his 
niece in flounces (but Mr. Beerbohm should give the Uncle 
a more decided nose—the teeth are perfect). There is 
Mr. Chamberlain as the man really is (or rather was) 
catching the Poets of the Board of Works at their Play ; 
and last of all a thing I had thought impossible, a carica- 
ture of Kipling. I had thought it impossible, but it has 
been done. 





The world’s best dentifrice 





Endows breath 
with delightful fragrance, 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 
THE Japanese loan was a rampant success; thirty thou- 
sand odd applicants subscribed for the £5,000,000 of- 
fered in London nearly thirty-five times over. It just 
shows what sentimental enthusiasm in favour of an ally 
will do, when assisted by the prospect of 714 per cent. on 
one’s money. Needless to say, the subscribers to the loan 
did not get as much as they would have liked ; applicants 
for less than £300 got nothing at all, consideration for 
the small investor being rather out of fashion nowadays, 
since his behaviour on recent occasions has demonstrated 
only too clearly that he is very often a big stag in dis- 
guise. Above that limit and up to £5,000, applicants re- 
ceived #100, and so on with a rough process of gradua- 
tion, the very large subscribers getting only 1% per cent. 
of the amount applied for. The result of the delivery of 
the allotments was a sharp jump in the premium on the 
new bonds and also in the prices of the old Japanese 
loans. — 





The operation was conducted without causing more 
than a ripple on the surface of the Money market, a fact 
which is in striking contrast to the squeeze for credit 
that has been an accompaniment of recent issues which 
were brought out by the Bank of England. And though 
it is doubtless true that money is now cheaper and more 
abundant, it is unquestionable that if this loan had been 
brought out by the Bank a certain amount of incon- 
venience—to all parties except shareholders in the Bank 
—would have been caused ; for the application money on 
the huge sum subscribed amounted to about eight millions, 
and if any such amount had been transferred from the 
market to the Bank, the market would have had to go to 
the Bank to borrow, at any rate, part of it; and as the 
Bank would have charged its official rate, or more pr- 
bably % per cent. more, the current rate for money would 
have been forced up artificially in an uncomfortable 
manner for borrowers. As it was, the eight millions were 
poured into banks which lent them out again at the cur- 
rent rate for money, and so the only result was a mere 
displacement. The moral seems to be that either the 
Bank of England should alter its custom of regulating, its 
loan rate by its official discount rate, at least, on special 
occasions when a rush for a loan gathers funds into its 
hands, or else that loan operations should, as far as pos- 
sible, be conducted by outside banks, as was done on this 
occasion. Applicants, it is true, have to wait rather longer 
to learn their fate, but the benefit to the market at large 
in being spared a squeeze and a spasm of dear money is 
well worth this minor inconvenience. 





General business was almost at a standstill. The 
Jewish holidays began on Thursday, the “House” is 
closed to-day, and Monday is a Bank Holiday. Every- 
body was talking holidays, and the only business done 
consisted, as a rule, in “ evening up” books by operators 
who did not want to leave commitments open in the face 
of the present uncertainties. On the whole, markets stood 
these realisations remarkably well, and investment securi- 
ties were very firm. The rise in Brewery stocks, which 
began on the introduction of the Licensing Bill, was still 
in full swing. 





The process of amalgamation goes on steadily in the 
irsurance world, the latest announcement being that of 
provisional arrangements for the absorption of the Man- 
chescer Assurance Company by the Atlas, which will 
create 100,000 new shaes of £10, credited as £1 45. 
paid, and transfer them to the shareholders in the Man- 
chester company. The bargain will doubtless be advan- 
tageous to both parties. The Atlas company acquires 
a well-conducted fire business and the Manchester share- 
holders will henceforward have the prestige and riches 
of the Atlas behind them. As usual, when an announce- 
ment of this sort is made, a crop of rumours has sprung 
up with reference to other amalgamations pending, or 
under consideration. Probably most of these reports are 
the efforts of a journalistic imagination which is badly in 
want of copy at this festive season, and so has to eke out 


its tale of bricks by means of artificial straw; but there 
is no doubt that the tendency to amalgamation is very 
much in fashion, and that its development, within reason- 
able limits, is advantageous both to shareholders and 
policyholders. 

The report of the General Life Assurance Company 
shows that in 1903 839 new policies were issued, insuring 
£3°6,499, the new premiums amounting to £12,253. 
These figures are slightly below those of 1902, and the 
claims by death, which came to £147,376, were rather 
above the actuarial expectation. The invested funds re- 
turned an average rate of #3 17s. 2d. per cent., and the 
year’s operations added £27,604 to the life funds, which 
now amount to £1,915,604. The dividend declared is 
at the rate of 10 per cent. 





Prospectuses have bulked large in the week’s history, 
issuers being anxious to come out before the holiday feel- 
ing makes the investor prefer sunshine and fresh air to 
the most alluring opportunities of enriching himself. The 
Canadian Produce Corporation led the way with a share 
capital of £200,000 in shares of £1 each, with power to 
increase ; it proposes to deal wholesale and retail in Cana- 
dian produce of all kinds, to open depots in the United 
Kingdom, and establish agencies in Canada. The Rohil- 
kund and Kumaon Railway offers 40,000 Four per Cent. 
Cumulative Preference shares of #5 at par, or if anyone 
desires to pay up in full on allotment, at #5 2s. This 
charge for prompt payment is a new departure, and looks 
curious enough on the face of it; but I presume that the 
company wishes to imply (but is too cautious to say so) 
that real investors who have got their money all ready will 
be preferentially treated, on payment of 2s. per share 
extra. Then applications were invited for $1,000,000 
Detroit United Railway First Consolidated Mortgage 
Four and a Half per Cent. Gold bonds, due in 1932, but 
redeemable earlier at a premium of 5 per cent. The price 
was £195 per $1,000 bond, equal to about £95 per 
cent. The Jarrow and District Electric Traction Com- 
pany describes itself by its title; its capital is only 
£50,000, and might, one would have thought, have been 
raised locally. It was followed by an issue of Croydon Cor- 
poration Three per Cent. stock at 8814, which looks cheap 
and ought to go well; this issue was interesting as being 
the first of the borrowings in connection with the purchase 
of the water companies’ undertakings, its chief object 
being the payment of the amount awarded to the Metro- 
politan Water Board for the acquisition by the Corpora- 
tion of that portion of the Lambeth Water Works under- 
taking which is situated within the country borough of 
Croydon. The Nile Cold Storage Company has a capital 
of £50,000—£49,750 in Ordinary £1 shares and #250 
in 1s. Deferred shares—and offers Ordinary shares to the 
public. Thomas Tilling, Limited, the omnibus and livery 
stable company, is issuing £60,000 in Five and a Half 
per Cent. Preference shares, and the East Indian Railway 
Company wound up the week with an offer of £1,500,000 
Three per Cent. Debenture stock at 91. Altogether there 
is plenty of well diversified miscellaneous feeding for any 
investor who happens to feel hungry. After the holidays 
his palate is to be tempted with an offer of Cuban bonds 
and many other attractive dishes. JANUS. 





FISCAL 
PROBLEMS 


for all who d d tor their income upon their exertions are— 
( 7 KE ENDS MEET iv case 
of incapacity by Sickness or Accident, and 


(2) How To GREA TE the largest estate on 
h allest outlay. 
WE OFFER PLANS that have NEVER BEEN BEATEN. 


ay we send quotation ? If so, state age, occupation, 
and which of the schemes to be quoted for. 


THE CENTURY INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Head O, : 24, YORK PLACE. EDINBURGH, 
Leadon Offices 35, MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 














